Soviet Spy Arrested 

FBI agents arrested Gennadi F. Zakharov, a Soviet employee of the UN Secretariat, on 
August 24th and charged him with espionage after he was caught trying to buy classified 
material at a New York City subway stop. According to the FBI, Zakharov, 39, was assigned to 
the UN's Center for Science and Technology for Development and had spent three years 
cultivating a young man from Guyana. He paid the young man thousands of dollars while he was 
in college for unclassified information relating to artificial intelligence and robotics, urged him to 
find a job with a high-technology company, and then offered him more money for any 
documents he could steal from the company. The unidentified Guyanaian was cooperating with 
USS. officials the whole time. 

Zakharov is only one of 492 Soviet nationals working at the United Nations, most of 
whom are engaged in intelligence operations against the United States. 

Congress in Recess 

Congress began a three-week recess August 16th after the House approved (255 to 152) a 
$287 billion military programs bill that is $8 billion below the Senate figure and $33 billion less 
than President Reagan requested. In other action, the House raised the Treasury's borrowing limit 
of $2.079 trillion by another $32 billion, and the Senate approved several diplomatic 
nominations that had been blocked by Senator Jesse Helms (R-NC), including those of Morton I. 
Abramowitz as Assistant Secretary of State and Frank G. Wisner as Ambassador to Egypt. 

Tax Compromise Reached 

Senate and House conferees announced agreement August 17th on a tax bill that would 
lower the top tax rate for individuals from 50 percent to 28 percent, and the top tax rate for 
corporations from 46 percent to 34 percent. The measure, which will be voted up or down by 
Congress sometime in September, also increases deductions and personal exemptions and makes 
many other changes in the tax code. President Reagan, saying that the bill "satisfies my 
requirements for meaningful tax reform," called it "a trrumph for the American people and the 
American system, good for the economy and good for the taxpayer." 

Aid to the Contras 

The Senate on August 13th gave final congressional approval to President Reagan's $100 
million aid package to the freedom fighters in Nicaragua. The vote for the controversial plan was 
53 to 47. Also included in an $8.2 billion military construction appropriations bill, of which the 
Contra aid was a part, was $300 million for Nicaragua's neighbors -- El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. 

One week after the Senate vote, Mr. Reagan told the Mexican newspaper Excelsior that 
his Administration's goal was to "negotiate the democratization of Nicaragua." He warned, 
however, that if the Sandinistas continued to block a negotiated settlement, "then the only 
alternative is for the freedom fighters to have their way and take over." 

South African Sanctions 
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The Senate on August 15th approved (84 to 14) a set of tough economic sanctions against 
South Africa. The measure, which will have to be reconciled with an even tougher version 
passed by the House of Representatives, would ban imports of South African steel and iron, 
uranium and coal, textiles, and agricultural products; ban new corporate investment in South 
Africa and any new loans to South African government agencies; and cancel landing rights in the 
United States for South African Airways. It would also make permanent President Reagan's 
limited ban on the import of Krugerrands and the sale of computer equipment to South African 
agencies that help to enforce apartheid. 

In Pretoria, Deputy Finance Minister Kent Durr called the sanctions "protectionism 
dressed in morality" and said that they would "help white people in Australia, Canada, and the 
United States and damage the lives of blacks in South Africa." 

Vatican Curbs Curran 

Fr. Charles Curran, the controversial Catholic theologian, was notified August 18th by 
the Vatican's Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith that he will no longer be licensed to 
teach theology at Catholic University in Washington because of his "repeated refusal to accept 
what the Church teaches" on such matters as abortion, contraception, divorce, and 
homosexuality. 

Cardinal Criticizes Aquino 

On August 22nd, Jaime Cardinal Sin, the Catholic Archbishop of Manila, said that the 
gains that followed the ouster of President Marcos last February are "little by little being lost." 
Sin, who played a key role in toppling Marcos, said that "faces have indeed changed, but the 
ugly head of the Evil One still shows itself in many ways. We witness the manipulation of the 
truth for the sake of selfish profit. We did not fight hard to regain press freedom only to have our 
minds misled by those who deliberately misinform us." 

The Cardinal urged Filipino Catholics "not to allow themselves to be misled nor 
manipulated by groups who aim to reestablish an authoritarian regime or to introduce any other 
kind of dictatorship by a few." 

Information on MIAs 

Lieutenant Colonel Joe Harvey said last month that the North Vietnamese have "provided 
us with new information concerning missing Americans" in Southeast Asia. At a news 
conference in Bangkok on August 16th, Harvey said that during a four-day visit to Hanoi, he had 
given the Communists accounts of 100 sightings of U.S. servicemen still alive in Vietnam, and 
that he expected "to hear more from them about those live-sighting reports in future meetings." 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dashing Our Hopes 

Iam 16 years old and in the 11th grade. I am not a big reader of your magazine, but an 
article you published in the July 28, 1986 issue, "Can Teens Survive Death Education?" by 
William F. Jasper, particularly caught my attention. 

While I was reading it, a lot of things began to make sense. My friends and I talk 
frequently of how we worry about the future. We wonder if we will be able to make it in life. My 
parents certainly don't encourage me to think this way. So where do I get it? I thought back and 
remembered several times when I was given some chart indicating that in ten years my age group 
will have a slim chance of getting the well-paying jobs that we want. Is this supposed to help my 
friends and me in some mysterious way? 

For example, a friend of mine was put in a Marriage and Life class and one of the 
assignments was to call a mortuary and ask for price ranges on cremation, caskets, funerals, and 
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burials. My friend became so depressed that she just couldn't do it and failed for the quarter. Is 
that what you teach in a Marriage and Life class -- Death? 
Your article was good and I hope that it was read carefully, because what was said was 
true. Take it from someone who has to deal with it first-hand: I'm still in a public school. 
JENNIFER L. WEBB 
LaGrange, Kentucky 


See No Evil 

The camel's back was broken by your July 28th publication attacking President Reagan. 
While he is not perfect, he would probably compare very favorably with his detractor, William F. 
Jasper (whose article appeared on page 27). 

The consistently negative attitude of JBS writers has always been offensive to me, and I 
would much prefer the conservative stance to be at least fair toward those in national leadership. 
It appears to me that President Reagan is head and shoulders above any president since Abe 
Lincoln, and may well be the best ever in our Nation. 

Please cancel my subscription to THE NEW AMERICAN, since I would no longer read 
it, just as a matter of principle. 

J. V. DENTON 
Bryan, Texas 


The Truth Hurts 
Your editorial (if one be so stupid to call it that) in the July 28, 1986 issue of THE NEW 
AMERICAN concerning President Reagan was an absolute disgrace. You editorial writers, much 
like preachers who have captive audiences, frequently abuse your privileges. As I read this 
hogwash which you wrote about the President, I fully expected you to blame him for the drought, 
the tornadoes, the poverty in China, etc., etc. 
If you had any real character, you would publish an apology and have this letter printed 
verbatim in your magazine. 
LUCIAN TOUCHSTONE 
Dallas, Texas 
Sorry, no apology. We suggest that you rebut the article if you can. 


Another View 
William Jasper's article on Ronald Reagan in your July 28th issue is a masterpiece. Other 
conservative magazines, like Human Events, which blasted President Carter in practically every 
issue (and rightfully so), are now mostly silent when President Reagan follows the same policies. 
If these other magazines occasionally find the courage to criticize the President's policies, they 
blame the mistakes on the wrong advice from his advisors. 
Articles like William Jasper's make your magazine the very best, absolutely 
indispensable. Keep up your good work. 
GLENN KRAAY 
Bridgeport, Nebraska 


Repeal the 16th Amendment 
I wish to respond to a letter in the June 30th issue entitled "Direct Or Indirect" by James 
W. McCarty concerning the federal income tax. 
Regardless of what the Supreme Court says about the income tax being an indirect tax, it 
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should be obvious to anyone that an individual is taxed directly by the IRS. The 16th 
Amendment, which states, "The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration," contradicts Article I, Section 9, Paragraph 4, which states, 
"No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
herein before directed to be taken." 

There can be no doubt that the 16th Amendment is the authorization that permits the 
federal government to tax an individual; and, in spite of the fact that the 16th Amendment was 
fraudulently ratified, this fraud has not yet been recognized by the courts. 

For many years there has been an ongoing effort to repeal the 16th Amendment. Article 
V of the Constitution provides the method and procedure for the adoption of any amendment. 
This effort to repeal the income tax is a proposed amendment to the Constitution known as the 
Liberty Amendment. The legislatures of nine states have endorsed the Liberty Amendment. 
Anyone seriously interested in the best tax reduction plan in the world should become informed 
and take action. For more information contact: The Liberty Amendment Committee, Box 2386, 
El Cajon, CA 92021. 

ROBERT CHARLTON 
Laguna Hills, California 


Untangling "Roots" 

This is to note some of the inaccuracies in "Roots of the Farm Problem" (THE NEW 
AMERICAN, May Sth). Most land that goes on the market at a farm sale is bought by one or 
more private operators. While many family farms have incorporated to avoid inheritance taxes, 
large absentee corporations own only a small portion of U.S. cropland. 

A second error is that the ASCS corn program is simpler than those for other grains. It is 
not. 

Third, while government price controls and consequent production controls are a huge 
burden on the U.S. Treasury and interfere with the market, they are not the main woe of the 
agricultural economy. Overproduction is. Potato prices are not supported, yet low prices from 
excess production have led many spud growers to quit. Fruit prices are not supported, but 
burdensome fruit supplies in some years have driven orchardists out. 

Lastly, it is absurd to state that only a small percentage of farmers favor price supports. 
Who do you think elects pro-agricultural subsidy politicians such as Senators Dole and Harkin? 
Who do you think "the dairy lobby" is? 

MARTIN SAFFELL 
National Agricultural Statistics Service 
Lansing, Michigan 


The Problem Is Planning 

Being a dairyman, I much enjoyed your article "Roots of The Farm Problem" in the May 
5th issue. There is one area, however, that you failed to mention that our government planners 
also seem to be unaware of. The milk surplus is regional -- that is, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania there is a large surplus, while in the intermountain West and in the South there is 
actually a deficit. Neither the buying up of surplus commodities (for which we dairymen are 
assessed) nor the dairyherd buyout (for which we again are assessed) took into consideration this 
deficit. Consequently, a substantially larger percentage of dairy cows were slaughtered in the 
South than in the area where the surplus mainly occurs. And in the meantime the state of Georgia 
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is subsidizing an Irish firm to put in several large dairies. This is just more evidence that no 
central planner is as wise as the thousands of individuals left free to buy or sell at their own 
discretion. 
WELTON WARD 
Malad, Idaho 


Satisfied Reader 

Having subscribed to American Opinion and The Review Of The News for over 20 
years, I have a reasonably good basis for comparing those publications to THE NEW 
AMERICAN. In my view, THE NEW AMERICAN is a multifold improvement and worthy of 
very high praise. 

Because I feel THE NEW AMERICAN has so much to offer, I would like to help 
increase its sales. Please send me complete information pertaining to opportunities for: (a) 
Subscription Agent and (b) Newsstand Sales Agent. 

I compliment you once again on THE NEW AMERICAN's success in bringing to light so 
many wide-ranging facts that the general media choose to hide. 

ART GOTTILY 
Engineering Expertise 
Cantonment, Florida 


Where Did They Go? 

As a charter subscriber of THE NEW AMERICAN, I sadly note the sudden departure 
from your masthead, without a word of explanation, of your outstanding editor, Jeffrey St. John, 
along with Kathryn Boggs, and Ian MacKenzie of the editorial staff, and the publisher himself, 
A. Clifford Barker. 

Best wishes to your new management, led by Charles O. Mann and Gary Benoit. We look 
forward every fortnight to THE NEW AMERICAN'S regular diet of "fog dispersal" of the 
disinformation in the Establishment Media. You folks do succeed in helping to "keep us regular" 
twice a month, with your diet of excellent news summary and commentary. 

MARTIN P. CLAUSSEN 
Director, Historiconsultants, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 

Jeffrey St. John has left the staff of THE NEW AMERICAN fo pursue other interests, as 
have his wife Kathryn Boggs and his close friend Ian MacKenzie. A. Clifford Barker has 
resumed his business practice. We wish them the best of luck. 


FRONT PAGE 
The Hidden Agenda 


Destroying the Constitution to "Save" America 


Is the Constitution working? 

Is America's governmental system adequate for meeting the challenges of our third 
century as a nation? 

Is it time to change the United States Constitution? 

As the bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution draws nearer, these questions are being 
seriously debated by groups and individuals intent on transforming American government. To 
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these reformers, the Constitution is not working and the structure of government established by 
the Founding Fathers is not adequate for the future. Their solution: Change the Constitution! 
Transform America from a constitutional republic (rule by law) into a representative democracy 
(rule by majority). 

The Lessons of the Past 

This is not the first time, however, that the Constitution has been targeted as outmoded 
and in need of radical surgery, according to University of Texas history professor Steven R. 
Boyd, writing in the Spring 1986 issue of This Constitution, the publication of Project '87 (see 
below). In 1872, the radical feminist Victoria Woodhull proposed a "Constitution for the United 
States of the World." Twenty-five years later Frederick Upham Adams, a Chicago journalist and 
author, proposed a new constitution in his novel, President John Smith. In 1898, another 
Chicago journalist, Henry O. Morris, proposed yet another new constitution, designed to "rectify 
apparent errors in the old Constitution." 

All three proposed constitutions were basically socialist in tone and each mandated a 
form of majority rule. Woodhull and Adams, in particular, called for the creation of federal paper 
money, the nationalization of the railroads (as well as natural resources), and the restructuring of 
American industry along socialist principles. All three proposals, Boyd notes, were largely 
ignored or rejected by the American people. 

The next major proposal for a new constitution came in 1970, when Rexford G. Tugwell, 
a member of the Roosevelt "brain trust" in the 1930s, published a "Constitution for the Newstates 
of America." While Tugwell's constitution, like the proposals of the 19th Century, repudiated a 
constitutional republican form of government in favor of majority rule, the hallmark of his 
proposal was its commitment to economic planning. Tugwell proposed two additional branches 
of government, the Planning Branch and the National Regulatory Board, designed to manage the 
economic life of the nation. Although Tugwell's new constitution attracted considerably more 
attention than his predecessors', it too failed to gain a national following. 

In 1974, yet another re-drafting of the Constitution was proposed, this time by a former 
history professor from the University of Pittsburgh, Leland Baldwin. Baldwin proposed 
reframing the Constitution along the lines of European parliamentary governments. The House 
and Senate would be replaced by a 200-seat unicameral legislature, elected to five-year terms. 
The president, as presiding officer of the legislature and chief executive, would likewise serve a 
five-year term. However, new elections could be called at any time by a simple majority vote of 
the legislature. Again, Baldwin's proposal, like the others, has been largely ignored. 

Each of these five proposals failed (fortunately) because they were unsuccessful in 
attracting the attention of the powerful ruling elite in America. However, the Constitutional 
reformers of the 1980s, learning the lessons of the past, have managed to win a considerable 
following in these circles, as we shall see. And for this reason alone, their proposals are fraught 
with danger. 

The Radical Reformers 

In 1982, the Committee on the Constitutional System (CCS) was formed by Lloyd N. 
Cutler, White House Counselor during the Carter administration, former Treasury Secretary C. 
Douglas Dillon, and Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum (R-KS). The Committee's participants 
include "present and former Senators and Congressmen, members of the Cabinet and White 
House Staff, officials of the national and state political parties, state governors, university and 
college presidents, journalists, lawyers, historians, political scientists, labor officials, business 
and financial leaders, and other interested citizens across the nation." Financial support for the 
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CCS has come from the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations and the Brookings Institution. In 
addition, 15 of the 41 members of the CCS board of directors are members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

CCS was formed, according to a 1983 Wall Street Journal article by Cutler and Dillon, 
"because of our shared belief that our national government isn't coping adequately with our 
national or international problems, and that the fault lies less in the quality of our leaders or the 
soundness of their policies than in the structure we require them to operate within." 

The Committee, Cutler explained in a 1985 lecture at the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, "is proceeding on the theory that a constructive way to commemorate the 
bicentennial of our constitutional system is to analyze its few weaknesses along with its many 
strengths, and to consider how those weaknesses might be corrected." 

Another bicentennial organization, Project '87, a joint effort of the American Historical 
Association and the American Political Science Association, was established in 1982. According 
to its literature, Project '87 "is dedicated to commemorating the Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution." The Project is chaired by Professors James MacGregor Burns of Williams College 
and Richard B. Morris of Columbia University. Burns also serves on the Board of Directors of 
the Committee on the Constitutional System. 

Three years later, the official Commission on the Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution was established by Congress. Chaired by U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren 
E. Burger (who considered its work important enough to resign as Chief Justice), the 
Commission's major goal is "to stimulate activity by organizations in every state of the Union, in 
order to heighten awareness of and deepen appreciation for our Constitution and the rights and 
freedoms it guarantees." Justice Burger also serves as Honorary Chairman of Project '87's 
Advisory Board. 

Whereas the Committee on the Constitutional System openly advocates changing 
America's constitutional form of government, the other two organizations claim to be interested 
solely in celebrating the bicentennial. Yet, as the Christian Science Monitor noted in 1984, 
"Amid the planning for festivals and finery, pomp and ceremony, there's a deeper meaning we 
must be careful not to miss. The bicentennial gives an opportunity for a rededication to the 
principles of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and for some careful thought about the 
wisdom of constitutional revision" (Emphasis added). 

Indeed, James MacGregor Burns, cochairman of Project '87 and CCS boardmember, has 
endorsed the "wisdom of constitutional revision." In his 1984 book The Power To Lead, Burns 
complains: "The framers have simply been too shrewd for us. They have outwitted us. They 
designed separated institutions that cannot be unified by mechanical linkages, frail bridges, 
tinkering. If we are to 'turn the founders upside down' -- to put together what they put asunder -- 
we must directly confront the constitutional structure they erected." Burns goes on to propose 
sweeping changes in the government remarkably similar to those being put forward by the CCS. 

Even Justice Burger has spoken of the bicentennial in reformist overtones. An 
"appropriate way" to commemorate the bicentennial, he explained in a 1978 speech, "will be to 
reexamine each of the three major articles of our organic law and compare the functions as they 
have been performed in recent times with the functions contemplated in 1787 by the men at 
Philadelphia ... and ask ourselves whether they are faithful to the spirit and the letter of the 
Constitution, or whether with some we have gone off on the wrong track." Such an exercise, he 
said, could "serve as a guide to correct whatever flaws we see and to plan for the years ahead." 

The Bicentennial Agenda 
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Clearly, all three groups are part of an effort to use the Constitutional Bicentennial as a 
unique opportunity to change our constitutional form of government. "[A]s the nation approaches 
the two hundredth anniversary of its constitutional system," notes Donald L. Robinson, CCS's 
Director of Research, in the book Reforming American Government, "we seek to promote 
discussion of these crucial issues of governance and to encourage and assist our fellow-citizens 
to consider whether we might improve the performance of our government by adjusting its basic 
structure and processes." 

"As the bicentennial draws near, the signs of disarray in our governing processes are 
unmistakable," warns the Committee on the Constitutional System in a February 1986 statement. 
"Perhaps the most alarming evidence is the mounting national debt, fueled anew each year by 
outsize [sic] and unsustainable deficits that defy the good intentions of lawmakers and 
Presidents. Contradictions in our foreign and national security policies are widened by a contest 
of wills between Presidents and shifting coalitions within the Congress." 

To remedy what it views as a serious threat to the effectiveness of American government, 
CCS proposes to replace the present system with a form of parliamentary democracy based on 
majority party rule. In a 1982 speech, CCS cochairman C. Douglas Dillon observed, "Today, 
possibly the most important longer range question facing us as a nation, a question transcending 
all immediate issues, is whether we can continue to afford the luxury of the separation of power 
in Washington between the executive and the legislative branches of our government. 

"You may ask," he continued, "'What is the alternative?’ The answer could well be .... a 
change to some form of parliamentary government that would eliminate or sharply reduce the 
present division of authority between the executive and legislative arms of government." 

In February of this year, CCS distributed to its members a draft "Statement and 
Recommendations." This statement, together with the books Reforming American Government 
and Constitutional Reform and Effective Government, by CCS boardmember James Sundquist, 
has become "the centerpiece in the advance mailings for the detailed program of regional 
meetings from here on." At the end of nearly a year's worth of regional meetings and discussions, 
a "lobbying" or "advocacy" group will be formed in the spring of 1987 to push the CCS agenda. 

The CCS document outlines a series of far-reaching proposals to reform our 
constitutional system of government. Some of the proposals could be enacted by Congress, 
others would merely require changes in the rules of the national political parties, while some 
could only be implemented by constitutional amendment. Should the CCS agenda be successful, 
it would, in effect, destroy the Constitution in order to "save" America. 

After spending five pages discussing various measures designed to rectify the problems 
of American government as seen by the CCS, the committee's report observes, "The further 
discussion of these measures, and others that may be advanced, may well produce a synergistic 
package offering total benefits greater than the sum of the individual parts. 

"A number of members," the report continues, "suggest the following integral package of 
constitutional amendments as worthy of consideration to this end: 

a. Separation of Powers 
1. Four-year terms for House members and eight-year terms for Senators, 
with elections in presidential years. 
2. Empowering the President (perhaps with the consent of certain number 
[sic] of members of one or both houses) or the Congress (perhaps by 
special or regular majority of both houses or even by an absolute majority 
of the members of one house) to call for a prompt election for full new 
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terms. 
3. Permitting the President to appoint Members of Congress to the 
executive branch without requiring them to give up their seats. 

b. The Federal System 
A federal-state-local convocation every ten years to make 
recommendations for improving the federal system. 

c. Campaign Expenditures 
Permission for Congress to place reasonable limitations on the total that 
may be spent in a political campaign. 

The report concludes: "This list is by no means complete. As the people earnestly 
consider not only the great merits of our constitutional structure but also its possible weaknesses 
as it enters its third century of service, other suggestions may deserve a place on the Bicentennial 
discussion agenda." 

Obviously, the CCS proposals, if implemented, would drastically alter our system of 
government. The proposals dealing with the separation of powers would reduce our 
Constitutional Republic to a parliamentary democracy based on majority party rule. The 
proposed "federal-state-local convocation" virtually mandates a constitutional convention (while 
calling it a convocation) every decade. And the proposals for limiting campaign expenditures 
would, in effect, limit the rights of American citizens to make a statement through the power of 
political contributions. Should the CCS and its allies be successful, America will never be the 
same. 

The Bicentennial Timetable 

In 1970, Zbigniew Brzezinski (later to be National Security Adviser to Jimmy Carter) 
wrote in his book Between Two Ages: "The approaching two-hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence could justify the call for a national constitutional convention to 
reexamine the nation's formal institutional framework. Either 1976 or 1989 -- the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the Constitution -- could serve as a suitable target date...." Brzezinski's first target 
date, 1976, saw the advent of the radical "Declaration of INTERdependence." And 1989, his 
second target date, could well see a radical new constitution proposed by CCS and pushed by a 
well-heeled "advocacy" group. 

Yet the directors of the CCS are fully aware that the American public will not easily 
surrender the Constitution to the radical reconstruction proposed by the Bicentennial reformers. 
CCS Director James MacGregor Burns, writing in his 1984 book The Power to Lead, noted, "I 
doubt that Americans under normal conditions could agree on the package of radical and ‘alien’ 
constitutional changes that would be required. They would do so, I think, only during and 
following a stupendous national crisis and political failure." 

The theme of a great crisis precipitating massive constitutional reform is repeated 
frequently by CCS members. On April 17, 1986 the John F. Kennedy School of Government of 
Harvard University sponsored the first New England Regional Meeting of the CCS. The 
meeting's report summarized the impressions of CCS co-chairman C. Douglas Dillon: "Some 
others have been more interested in direct action right away, which he [Dillon] does not favor 
now. He thinks needed changes can be made only after a period of great crisis. But adequate 
discussion should be held in advance so that if such a crisis occurs there will be some useful 
background material available" (Emphasis added). 

The "great crisis" CCS is looking for could well be the nagging problem of the federal 
deficit and the staggering national debt (now topping $2 trillion). And it may well be the 
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unwillingness of Congress and the Reagan Administration to confront the deficit that triggers the 
crisis. CCS Coordinator Peter Schauffler predicted earlier this year that "Gramm-Rudman will 
cause such a political and constitutional crisis, it will force people to see the need for 
constitutional reform." With the failure of the federal government to live within its means, and 
the impact of the new tax reform measure (which, many experts fear, may throw the economy 
into a recession next year), the federal deficit/national debt problem may prove to be a 
tailor-made crisis perfectly timed to coincide with the Bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution. 

-- KIRK KIDWELL 


WASHINGTON 
Reagan's Wheat Charity 


Late last year, Secretary of Commerce Malcolm Baldrige led a delegation of several 
hundred U.S. business leaders on a trade mission to Moscow. The Reagan Administration's 
approval of more deals with the Soviet Union was welcomed by Kremlin leaders. The 
unwillingness of Mr. Baldrige to reveal the names of his traveling companions was undoubtedly 
welcomed by those businessmen. 

In April, the Reagan team kicked off a successful drive to sell sophisticated avionics 
equipment to Communist China for use in F-8 interceptor aircraft. The radar, targeting system, 
navigation gear and computers will enable Peking's fighter planes to search out and track any 
low-flying bombers, the type possessed by the Free Chinese on Taiwan. 

Poland won approval for membership in the International Monetary Fund in May. U.S. 
opposition to the Warsaw regime's application, a response to the Communist government's brutal 
crackdown on internal dissent in 1981, has faded to the degree that our nation's IMF 
representative was instructed to abstain from casting any vote on the matter. 

Then, in late July, Congressional anti-Communists mounted a drive to block the Reagan 
Administration's reextension of "most favored nation" trade status to Communist Romania. The 
President himself had chosen to ignore Romania's numerous and obvious abuses of human 
rights. Mr. Reagan's willingness to "look the other way" prevailed as the House voted (216 to 
190) to continue MFN status to Romania. 

A New Wheat Deal 

Ignoring the reality of Communism and bending the rules to favor Red regimes has 
become consistent policy in Washington. On August Ist, President Reagan authorized a program 
to give the Soviets $50 million worth of stored grain as an inducement to get them to purchase 
more at the going price (See Strictly Business, page 45). The arrangement, a roundabout subsidy 
of Communism, is a fawning response to a Soviet breach of a 1983 contract. When the Kremlin 
breaks a formal promise, the United States showers it with favors. 

In 1983, the Soviets committed to annual purchases of at least four million metric tons of 
wheat. But in 1985, they bought only 2.9 million tons, in 1986 only 0.1 million tons. Meanwhile, 
the U.S. government has amassed a stockpile of over 50 million tons through its program of 
purchasing farm surpluses. 

Administration officials eagerly patted each other on the back for finding a way to unload 
about eight percent of the 1.9 billion bushels they are storing. Yet, as long as federal guarantees 
to purchase surpluses remain in place, the storage bins will continue to overflow, more will be 
needed, and the taxpayers’ burden will skyrocket. The cost of federal subsidies to farmers this 
year will approach $30 billion, fifteen times what it was when Ronald Reagan took office. 

Beyond this incredibly costly economic picture is a foreign policy that is even more 
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bankrupt. So bad is it that Secretary of State George Shultz, never known for being an 
anti-Communist, complained that the deal makes American wheat cheaper for the Soviet citizen 
than for an American. Asked about this obvious bit of elementary math, Agriculture Secretary 
Richard Lyng evaded the question by responding: "I am more concerned about the benefits to 
American farmers in this instance." 

Many Questions 

Does it make any sense to spend $300 billion per year for defense against Communism 
while feeding the Communists? Can Mr. Reagan's vaunted anti-Communism be reconciled with 
his lengthening string of deeds that continually benefit Communists? 

Finally, how can anyone find justification for engaging in any negotiation with the Soviet 
Union? If they will not honor a formal agreement to purchase wheat, why should anyone expect 
them to abide by whatever arrangement arms control negotiators produce? 

-- JOHN F. MCMANUS 


This commentary is also syndicated by 


The John Birch Society Features. 


What is the U.S. government's attitude toward our captive soldiers? 


By Congressional Resolution, September 19, 1986 has been declared "National 
POW/MIA Recognition Day," in honor of the 2,441 American servicemen still missing in 
Southeast Asia. On August 12th, our Washington correspondent, Kirk Kidwell, interviewed 
Representative Robert C. Smith (R-NH) on the plight of America's servicemen missing in action 
and the very real possibility that Americans may still be alive in Communist prisons in 
Indochina. Since coming to Congress in 1985, Representative Smith has emerged as one of the 
leading experts on the POW/MIA crisis. 

Q. In your opinion, Congressman, are American servicemen still being held hostage in 
Southeast Asia? 

A. Yes. There are certainly still live Americans in Southeast Asia who have been left 
over from the Vietnam War. I'm convinced of it and from the evidence that I've seen I really 
don't need any more convincing. 

Q. Could you explain what evidence leads you to believe this so firmly? 

A. Well, I think the evidence is overwhelming. I just don't think the evidence is being 
looked at. When I came to Congress in 1985 as a Vietnam veteran, I had heard the same stories 
you had about live Americans. So I said, "Okay, I'll find out for myself what's going on." So I 
talked to Ann Mills Griffith [of the National League of Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia], I went to Vietnam, and I talked to the Pentagon. I went through all 
these live sighting reports. 

Now I'm not one to go off half-cocked, but I'm overwhelmed by the evidence. Somebody 
should write an exposé on this thing. I looked at it all and I said, "Oh my God, it is true." And I'm 
willing to put my reputation as an individual, a member of Congress, on the line. I've told my 
constituents over and over again that I'm convinced that there are live Americans over there. I 
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think the evidence is conclusive. I've said a number of times that if the American people could 
ever see those live sighting reports that are sitting classified in the Pentagon, they'd be utterly 
outraged. And God forbid if the families ever saw them. 

Q. Why are these reports still classified? 

A. That's a good question. It's my understanding that in some cases we're now giving 
them to the Vietnamese. They won't give them to the American public, won't give them to U.S. 
Congressmen. We can't get them without getting a resolution of inquiry. We have seen many of 
them in the past, but now they're shutting us down. Why? What are they afraid of? 

I could show you cases where family members were told that their loved ones died on 
impact in a crash, when they've actually survived for 10, 12 days, at least, on the ground, sending 
signals back to rescue helicopters. They were never rescued for one reason or another. But the 
point is, the families weren't told the truth. And then these files suddenly disappear. 

Let me just give you one example of the type of thing you would find in those files if you 
could go through them, just to show the laziness, the callousness, and the lackadaisical concern 
of these analysts in the DIA [Defense Intelligence Agency]. In one particular case, there was a 
refugee who came out who claimed to have talked to a man who was a live prisoner of war in 
Laos. He said (I'll change the name), "The man's name is Paul Brown, a Lieutenant Commander 
in the U.S. Navy." So, logically, you pull the list of 2,441 MIAs and see if you got anybody 
named Lieutenant Commander Paul Brown. That's the first thing you'd do right? 

So here's what the analyst writes, "In reviewing the refugee's alleged sighting and 
discussion with Lt. Commander Paul Brown of the United States Navy, we reviewed the list of 
MIAs and found that there were only two Lt. Commander Paul Browns. And they were shot 
down over northern Laos, but the fabricator says that this man was seen in southern Laos." Can 
you believe that, "there were only." That's the attitude. That's the kind of stuff that appears in 
those files. 

We've got absolute, unequivocal proof. I've got it in secret cables, stuff I can't go into. 
But I can tell you right now the proof is conclusive. And the members of Congress that are 
working on this cannot get information out of the Pentagon. We are battling with the DIA. 
Anytime we want to get information, we have to get it by filing a resolution of inquiry. It's a 
disgrace. 

We wrote a letter on July 31st to Ronald Reagan, Tip O'Neill, Jerry Solomon, the head of 
the House POW-MIA Task Force, and the Honorable Stephen Solarz, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs. The letter is signed by Bob Dornan, Chris Smith, 
David Dreier, Bill Hendon, Frank McCloskey, Bob Smith, and John Rowland. Seven Members 
of Congress, bipartisan. Here's what we said: 

"Dear Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and Mr. Chairmen: 

"The release of Reverend Lawrence Jenco brings to mind the plight of American 
servicemen unaccounted from the Vietnam War. As Congressmen, we have all travelled to 
Southeast Asia in our official capacity as members of the House Task Force on POWs-MIAs -- 
one of us has made eight trips, another seven. Additionally, we have received repeated briefings 
by the Defense Intelligence Agency and have reviewed massive amounts of classified 
intelligence on our missing men.... 

"Our analysis of the data is now complete. Based on the extensive classified briefings we 
have received and the volume and clarity of the information we have seen, we write to inform 
you that American POWs remain captive in communist prisons in Southeast Asia. We are firm in 
this belief and we have not been, nor will we be, dissuaded by the arguments to the contrary 
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made by bureaucrats who have handled this issue since the end of the Vietnam War. 

"In short, we feel that two things can be said with certainty: 1) our men remain prisoner 
against their will, and 2) it is long past time to bring them home...." 

Q. Have you had any response from any of them? 

A. No. Not a word from anybody. 


Q. When you were over there in February, you visited a prison on Ly Nam De Street in 
Hanoi. [Reported in the June 16, 1986 issue of THE NEW AMERICAN./ Can you explain the 
significance of what you found there? 

A. In one of the classified live sighting reports, there were two separate sources who 
provided information to the Defense Intelligence Agency about live Americans living in a 
military compound on Ly Nam De Street in 1982. One of these came from a refugee who 
indicated that he had been in that compound and had seen live Americans bathing in a cistern 
there. Another subsequent report came from Robert Garwood, the collaborator who came out in 
1979, who said that he saw them there on Ly Nam De Street in a cistern. 

So Bill Hendon and I asked for the information on the Ly Nam De Street sightings. It 
took us weeks to get it. When we finally got it, we had a briefing with the DIA people and they 
told us that there was no way that anybody could see anybody bathing in a cistern because there 
wasn't any cistern in the compound on Ly Nam De Street. 

So we went to Vietnam. We took with us a map from Garwood, who drew the inside of 
the compound. He told us, go in the gate, go down this way, there's a barracks here, turn right, go 
through a little passageway and there's the cistern. So we kind of teased one of the Vietnamese 
officials at a dinner the night before we left and asked him to take us to Ly Nam De Street where 
the prisoners are. And he said, "Oh, you mean the plantation on Ly Nam De Street." Well, that's 
not where we wanted to go, but we knew that four or five blocks from there on the same street 
was where we wanted to go. So we said, "Yeah, that's where we want to go." So he said, 
"Alright, on the way out to the airport tomorrow, we'll take you there." 

When we got there, Hendon, myself, three or four other members of the delegation and a 
camera crew from ABC's 20/20 literally broke away from everybody else and ran down the street 
to this compound. We pushed the gate open and got inside. They were totally surprised, had no 
idea what we were doing there. So we rushed into the compound, followed Garwood's map 
through the compound, turned right, ran through the opening which Garwood had described, and 
there was the cistern. 

Basically what this told me was one of two things: Either the DIA deliberately lied about 
the existence of the cistern or they didn't take appropriate action to determine if there was a 
cistern there. Now, I'm not willing to give them the benefit of the doubt, but I'm not going to go 
so far as to call them liars. The point is, why can't we pursue this kind of information? If you or I 
were conducting an investigation like they're doing it over there, we'd be fired. 

They're just not pursuing the information. I guess the best way to describe it would be 
that they are constantly raising the standards. If you say that you want a certain amount of 
evidence to determine something -- say, one refugee report -- then you've got to have another 
one. Then you got to have two. If you get two, then you got to have three. If you got three, then 
you got to have them polygraphed. If they pass the polygraph once, they got to pass it twice. If 
they pass it twice, they have to pass it three times. If the guy passes it three times, well he's still 
not credible, we've got to have someone else. And that's exactly the way these things are 
handled. They're always pushing the standards of evidence back. 


Q. Is this a cover-up or just bureaucratic negligence? How do you explain that 
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opposition? 

A. It's very difficult to explain. I'm not sitting in their shoes. But I'll say this, General 
Tighe, the former director of the DIA, said it's a mindset to debunk. It's a mindset that says there 
isn't anybody there, so we don't need to go on pursuing this information. For some strange 
reasons, the same people, both military people and policymakers, have been working on this 
issue all along since 1973. They've never been changed. Why? It's very unusual to have 
somebody staying in that position for that long. And why are these reports not pursued? I'm not 
going to make those kinds of accusations, but I can tell you this: If it isn't a cover-up, it's the 
greatest bureaucratic bungling known in the history of mankind. And nobody who has the job 
they have, who has done it the way they have, should be allowed to continue. They ought to be 
fired, every one of them. 


Q. One of your colleagues, Representative Bill Hendon of North Carolina, has 
introduced a bill that would establish a special commission to investigate the POW issue. Why is 
this commission important? 

A. Well, at first I was opposed to it, and told Bill that. I thought that the last thing we 
needed was another commission to take more time, more study. We'd been through the 
Woodcock Commission, the Montgomery Commission and all these investigations. I thought, 
"What's one more going to prove?" But then, upon reflection, I changed my mind and realized, 
"Why should we be afraid of the truth?" It's interesting to note that never have all the players in 
this drama been forced to come by subpoena and testify under oath -- Kissinger, Nixon, Haig, 
Mark Smith, former POWs. Bring them all in, let's get them under oath in a closed hearing and 
let's get their side of the story. Let's get it all. Let's find out what's going on. 

This commission could be headed up by [Texas industrialist] H. Ross Perot, who's 
willing to do it. It could be a Presidential Commission or a Congressional Commission, 
whichever is appropriate. The same kind of thing that we had with the Rogers Commission for 
the NASA tragedy. 

What I have trouble with is that this is the highest national priority, but it's not enough of 
a priority to have an investigation to find out the truth. We did it with NASA and they did a 
whale of a job. It was a great report. It was truthful. It was factual. It was well done. They pulled 
it together in three or four months. I think we should do the same thing with POWs. After all, 
these are live Americans. 

The argument against the commission taken by those who oppose it is that somehow this 
is going to detract from what the State Department is doing in negotiations with Hanoi. How? 
We haven't accomplished anything in 15 years. What have we got to lose? Sooner or later, if 
there are live guys, the problem will go away. 

It's ridiculous that we're unwilling. The President, through a stroke of his pen, can make it 
a national priority. He can back his words with action by simply saying, "I'll have a Presidential 
Commission and I'll do it right now. Everybody will be subpoenaed and everybody's going to 
come down here and tell what they know. Everybody." If they won't do that, then what are they 
afraid of? The families deserve it. 

Q. What can the average American do to help get these men home? 

A. I think you should write to your Congressman, your Senators, the President and ask 
for the commission. Right now, the commission is probably our only hope. We've got to show a 
national will on this issue. We have got to break open this whole matter. 

If our government is prepared to write off these men as expendable -- as an act of war -- 
because they don't want to deal with another hostage crisis, then tell us. The American people 
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deserve to know that. Tell us. Hold a press conference, Mr. President, and say that these men are 
expendable, they were lost in war and we can't do anything about it. Or, Mr. President, call the 
commission, let's get the truth and let's tell the American people what the truth is. 

I don't think they're expendable. I think they deserve to come home. And I think it's a 
national disgrace that we haven't done anything about it. Some of these guys have survived over 
there for more than 15 years, just think of it. 


-- KIRK KIDWELL 
VIEWPOINT/ Our Forgotten Prisoners in Laos 
VIEWPOINT/ Barbara Mullen Keenan 


Our Forgotten Prisoners in Laos 

Twenty two years ago this month the first American airman was shot down over North 
Vietnam and taken prisoner. Twenty years ago my husband, a Marine aviator, was shot down 
over Laos. In the years that have followed, the American prisoners have been political pawns. 
During the Vietnam war they were used by the Nixon administration to stir up anti-Communist 
fervor. In the end, a group of them, secret prisoners taken as a result of our secret war in Laos, 
were left out of a peace treaty and abandoned by President Nixon and Henry Kissinger. 

Thirteen years ago the United States signed a peace accord with North Vietnam. We did 
not sign a peace treaty with the Laotian Communists, though the Pathet Lao acknowledged 
holding large numbers of POWs throughout the war. Families of men missing in Laos expected 
that further negotiations would follow and that the President would demand their return. Instead, 
both Richard Nixon and Henry Kissinger announced that all of the prisoners had been released. 

Our aviators flew daily missions over both North Vietnam and Laos. 591 POWs were 
released from North Vietnam in 1973; not one came home from Laos. And yet families of men 
captured in Laos were expected to accept this illogical conclusion without protest. Richard Nixon 
has never admitted publicly that men were left behind in the jungles and caves of Laos. 

The perpetuation of this silence throughout the Ford and Carter administrations was all 
the more bewildering to the families. The POWs once riding a crest of popularity were now 
considered a liability. Our leaders, both hawks who sent our men into battle and doves who 
wanted to end the war, distanced themselves from anything having to do with the Vietnam 
conflict. Vietnam veterans can attest to that. These leftover prisoners were no exception. Though 
sometimes ignored and other times treated as lunatics, the MIA families have never given up 
their quest for answers or their struggle to free men still held captive. 

I was horrified that my husband and the other prisoners in Laos were so easily forgotten 
at the end of the war. By 1976 I had run out of ideas. I felt I couldn't write another useless letter 
to another disinterested public official. In 1977, during President Carter's Administration, the 
Defense Department legally changed the status of all MIAs to killed in action even though their 
files are still stamped missing in action. Though I went on with my life in the best way I could, I 
couldn't dispel frightening thoughts about those men we deserted in Southeast Asia. 

In desperation I decided to write our story in the form of a book, hoping someone would 
publish it and someone would read it and someone would care. The book tells about my battle to 
fight for the life of my husband while raising our two young sons; with personal changes, it 
could be the story of 2,500 other families. The title Every Effort is taken from the first telegram I 
received from the Marine Corps, which assured me that every effort was being made to locate 
my husband. 

Now, twenty years later, I know every effort was not and is not being made to free him 
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and others whose greatest crime was to serve their country without question. I don't know how 
we can ask future generations to serve in our armed forces if we treat our military personnel with 
so little dignity and concern. My youngest son, who is much like his father, came home enthused 
after seeing the movie Top Gun. "I'd like to fly one of those planes," he said, and then as an 
afterthought added, "But I suppose they'd just let me rot in some jungle if I got shot down." 

Ronald Reagan was the first President to break "the silent code" on live POWs, albeit in 
couched terms: "We cannot preclude the possibility of Americans being held." Not long after 
taking office, Mr. Reagan said the POW issue "is the highest national priority of my 
administration." We wanted to believe this, but the Reagan rhetoric is not backed up by real 
action. 

Let's look at some examples: In the White House this "highest national priority" is 
handled by a Lieutenant Colonel Richard Childress. Wouldn't an issue of such high priority 
demand the attention of our highest ranking officials? Americans know when an issue is of 
highest national priority. The case for Libyan bombing, Star Wars and Contra aid is presented by 
cabinet secretaries. The President himself intercedes when a cause moves him personally. 

And, if this topic means so much to this President, why then does former UN 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick now say that it was never once discussed in any National Security 
Council or Cabinet meeting she attended during her four and one half years in this 
administration? 

Out in the field the same lack of commitment exists: Opportunities for gaining firsthand 
information on POWs are lost because there are only two full-time U.S. government personnel 
assigned to interviewing the thousands of people escaping Laos and Vietnam. 

Unfortunately, many of the families no longer view Mr. Reagan as any different from his 
predecessors. In fact, they feel he has cruelly raised hopes with false promises. They do not 
accept an enumeration of meetings in Hanoi and the slow return of doubtful remains as proof of 
progress. 

People within the administration privately admit, as did National Security Advisor Robert 
McFarlane, in a closed meeting last fall, that "there have to be live Americans there." This is not 
enough for the families. Ronald Reagan has had six years, longer than any other President, to 
gain the release of these POWs. 

The fact is: American POWs were left behind in 1973. In the expert opinion of former 
Defense Intelligence Agency Director General Eugene Tighe, these men are still being held 
against their will. Despite this statement and convincing evidence including radio intercepts, 
photos and refugee statements supported by polygraph tests (which this administration puts such 
stock in), these men remain in captivity. 

Someone should remind the President that he is the Commander-in-Chief of a// the 
military, including the men still held in Laos and Vietnam. They are truly the last American 
victims of a tragic war. The President should really make them the "highest national priority" by 
designating a fresh team of people whose goal is not to disprove testimony and discredit 
witnesses but instead to act with courage at the highest diplomatic level to bring these brave men 
home -- at last. 


The author's husband, Lieutenant Colonel William F. Mullen, was shot down over Laos on April 


29, 1966. Her book, Every Effort, will be reviewed in an upcoming issue. 
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Ask an average American what he fears most in the world and his likely response will 
focus on the potential horrors of war. All of us have been inundated with the need for peace, 
even "peace at any price," a thought that pervades the public's consciousness even though it is 
rarely expressed in so many words. 

To the man or woman on the street, and especially to the young, war is unthinkable. Yet 
there is a far greater purveyor of death and horror about which few Americans have any 
appreciation. It is government; specifically, too much government, which enables a few to do 
what they please to the many. And the few who have controlled powerful governments in recent 
decades have used their power in a frightening way. 

Twentieth Century Carnage 

University of Hawaii political science professor R.J. Rummel has assembled some 
eye-catching statistics about the numbers of humans killed in wars and the numbers slain by 
totalitarian or authoritarian governments. Writing in the Wall Street Journal, and using data 
compiled from the Twentieth Century alone, he found that a total of 35.7 million people died 
during World War I, World War II, Korea, Vietnam, and numerous smaller wars, revolutions and 
other armed conflicts. But his research also turned up the fact that systematic and unprovoked 
killings by governments -- during the same Twentieth Century -- accounted for 120 million 
violent deaths. It is, therefore, more than three times more likely that an inhabitant of this earth 
during these "enlightened" times will be done in by government than slain during a war. 

Should youngsters be schooled and the American people be propagandized about war's 
evil effects? Of course, if the matter is treated responsibly and placed in perspective. If violent 
death is to be discussed at all, however, the horrors of war should receive less than one-third the 
amount of attention as that directed at the far more numerous excesses of too much government. 

Professor Rummel's figures for deaths caused by governments outside of warfare include 
39.5 million humans killed by the Soviet government within its borders and another 45 million 
slain by the Communist Chinese regime in China. On the other hand, World War II claimed 
approximately 15 million lives, World War I nine million. 

Of more recent memory, the Vietnam War cost 1.2 million lives. But the Communist 
victors in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia have already accounted for at least 2,270,000 corpses. 
(Some estimates put this figure above 4 million.) Deaths since the end of the war in Southeast 
Asia can all be attributed to too much government. 

Beyond Professor Rummel's telling research about death at the hands of powerful 
regimes, it could also be pointed out that too much government has perpetrated famine in 
Ethiopia, backwardness and poverty in India, a "crop failure" each year in the Soviet Union, 
walls guarded by machine guns and dogs at the edge of Eastern Europe, and a wide variety of 
human miseries elsewhere. 

Also, governments that become totally powerful are invariably the causes of wars. Had 
the good professor included deaths from totalitarian-inspired wars in his 
violent-death-by-government column, the evil effects of totalitarian rule could have been shown 
to be even more dramatic. 

The lessons are clear: War is not the worst calamity that can befall mankind; war is far 
more to be preferred than total government; and the best way to avoid mass killing is to avoid too 
much government. Indeed, going to war to keep totalitarian governments from forming can be a 
life-saving exercise. 
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-- JOHN F. MCMANUS 


This commentary is also syndicated by 


The John Birch Society Features. 


Three years after the shootdown, the question goes unanswered 


"If you can shoot down this book ... we'll give you your money back," said the ad in the 
New York Times for R. W. Johnson's book Shootdown: Flight 007 and the American 
Connection. "But we won't be able to restore your faith in America's innocence. The evidence is 
overwhelming. It points to one inevitable conclusion: the Reagan Administration deliberately 
provoked a Russian response by sending a Korean airliner with 269 unsuspecting passengers on 
a perilous mission deep inside sensitive Soviet airspace." 

Actually, Mr. Johnson's retelling of the Korean airliner massacre three years ago this 
month does not come close to proving that Flight 007 was on a spy mission. The author concedes 
as much when he says on page 274 that "the surveillance hypothesis remains just that -- a 
hypothesis." He says that "there is an enormous accumulation of circumstantial evidence in 
favour of such a hypothesis, but there is no 'smoking gun." He adds that "the hypothesis gains its 
strength not just from the way it fits -- or can be made to fit -- a very large number of disparate 
facts, but by the sheer inadequacies of all the other possible hypotheses. That is, even if one did 
not consider the surveillance hypothesis on its own merits, one would be impelled towards it by 
the simple elimination of possible alternatives." 

That R. W. Johnson, a fellow in politics at Oxford University in England, is impelled 
toward the spy mission hypothesis comes as no surprise in light of the vitriol he heaps on any 
American perceived to be conservative or anti-Communist. He rails against "Senate 
ultra-conservatives and Pentagon hawks"; says that President Reagan's lack of knowledge about 
foreign policy compares with that of Warren Harding; assails the "extreme right-wing views" of 
former national security advisor William Clark, CIA Director William Casey, and Assistant 
Defense Secretary Richard Perle; and attempts to smear Larry McDonald, one of the 269 victims 
of the Korean airliner massacre, by alleging that his congressional district in Georgia contained 
"a flourishing chapter of the Klu [sic] Klux Klan." 

Three Hypotheses 

Before developing the surveillance hypothesis, R. W. Johnson rejects three other theories 
that have been offered to explain why Flight 007 was more than 300 miles off course when it 
was shot down by a Soviet fighter plane. First is the accident hypothesis, which holds that the 
plane's Inertial Navigation System was incorrectly programmed in Anchorage, or that 007's 
"autopilot mode-selector switch had been inadvertently left in a heading mode, harnessed to the 
magnetic heading of 246 degrees," or that a hijacker had taken control of the aircraft. 

There is no evidence to support the first two possibilities, says Johnson, and he dismisses 
the hijacker scenario with the observation that "007 carried on talking normally over the radio 
and gave no indication of a hijack. 007, like most other 747s, had a hidden hijack alert signal but 
this was not activated. Moreover, 007 did have -- disguised amongst its passengers or crew -- 
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two sky marshals aboard, precisely to thwart hijackers." 

Some airline pilots, however, believe that 007 did give an indication of a hijack when it 
reported to Japanese ground controllers at 2:10 AM, Toyko time: "We passed safely south of 
Kamchatka." The use of the word "safely" is out of the ordinary, according to these pilots, and 
may have been 007's way of showing that something was wrong. This possibility was not raised 
by the author of Shootdown. 

The second hypothesis, that the pilot of KAL 007 took the shorter and more dangerous 
route to save fuel, is rejected by Johnson on the grounds that risking 269 lives to save about 
$2,500 worth of fuel does not make sense. We agree. 

The third hypothesis dismissed by the author, that 007 was lured off course by Soviet 
electronic interference, is not so easily tossed aside. This theory has been advanced by the 
president of Korean Air Lines; by Professor Richard Pipes, a Soviet specialist who served on 
President Reagan's National Security Council and by Hilaire du Berrier, foreign correspondent 
for THE NEW AMERICAN and an advisor to Larry McDonald. Du Berrier has noted the 
"strange coincidence" between the shootdown of 007 and the downing in 1978 of another Korean 
airliner that had wandered over Soviet territory. He said that Chang Chi Ryang, the South 
Korean Ambassador to Denmark in 1978, told him at that time that "the Soviet Union has 
perfected a means of throwing off an airplane's navigational equipment, and that it picked a 
South Korean plane for testing its new device, knowing that South Korea is too tiny to retaliate 
against the mighty Kremlin." 

This theory is "utter nonsense," says Johnson, because "it assumes the Russians had 
something to gain from shooting down 007, while in fact it was one of the USSR's greatest 
diplomatic disasters in the entire Cold War." Mr. Johnson is not above spouting utter nonsense 
himself if he really believes that the Soviet Union was harmed by its massacre of 269 men, 
women, and children. Condemnation of the atrocity was very limited in time and punishment, 
and it was business as usual with the Kremlin killers long before the first anniversary of the 
shootdown. Their gains included getting away with murder, eliminating their principal foe in the 
United States Congress, and sending a powerful and intimidating message to the governments of 
South Korea and Japan. 

The Passive Probe Theory 

While admitting that "in the present state of knowledge it is not possible to give a 
definitive answer" to why 007 was so far off course, R. W. Johnson nevertheless opts for the 
surveillance hypothesis. Not the type of surveillance carried out by satellites and high-flying 
SR-71 Blackbirds, and not the "tickling" of coastal radars already engaged in by RC-135s, but 
rather a "passive probe" of Soviet territory that would provide "a thorough testing of the 
capabilities of the whole Soviet radar line pointing towards the North Pacific." 

Noting that the United States had only recently discovered that the Soviets were building 
a gigantic new radar at Krasnoyarsk in central Siberia, Johnson concocts a scenario whereby 
Messrs. Clark, Casey, and Perle initiated the "passive-probe" mission to determine if the 
Krasnoyarsk facility was an early-warning radar and thus a violation of the SALT treaty. Though 
007 was destroyed, says the author, the mission was a huge success because it lit up Soviet radar 
installations like a Christmas tree, giving U.S. intelligence analysts valuable information about 
the Scope and effectiveness of the Soviet network. 

Johnson concludes that "the odds heavily favour the surveillance hypothesis," but he 
reiterates that "it is still only a hypothesis. Readers must decide for themselves which theory they 
choose to believe." 
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Some Puzzling Questions 

Mr. Johnson may not have proven his pet theory, but he does raise some interesting 
questions. For instance, why did Captain Chun Byung-in, the pilot of 007, load 10,000 more 
pounds of fuel than he showed on the Flight Release Sheet and make marginal notes on the 
Computerized Flight Plan which corresponded more to the route he actually took than to the 
Romeo 20 course he was supposed to take? Why was there a false report, more than six hours 
after the plane had been shot down, that 007 had landed safely on Sakhalin Island? Why have 
key radar tapes been destroyed? Why did the State Department, after blocking an investigation of 
the shootdown by the National Transportation Safety Board, fail to conduct its own 
investigation? And why has the pilot of KAL 015, who was flying 10 to 12 minutes behind 
Flight 007 and acted as a communications relay for the doomed aircraft, never been questioned 
about what he saw and heard that night? 

While Johnson poses some important questions, it is hard to take him seriously in view of 
his pronounced left-wing bias. He charges that U.S. defense spending only makes sense "as 
preparation for a major war," and claims that the "highly vulnerable" USSR is "ringed by hostile 
bases and forces in the Aleutians, Guam, Japan, and South Korea." He says on page 65 that in 
the summer of 1983, "Washington hawks" were "alarmed at the unmistakable signs of a growing 
thaw in relations between the two superpowers -- a thaw which might even bring back the horror 
of détente." But on page 110, Johnson says that the shootdown "took place at a time of maximal 
Cold War tensions, with both the super-powers engaged in an ominous new deployment of 
nuclear missiles in Europe and Asia and with key arms-control talks at a stage of great delicacy." 
Which is it, Mr. Johnson? 

An even more blatant illustration of the author's leanings appears on page 113, where he 
says that the Politburo's major worry after destroying 007 "was the crisis it faced with Soviet 
public opinion. The Moscow correspondent of the New York Times found that when he first put 
the news to Soviet citizens their reaction was invariably one of honor and sheer incredulity. 
Whatever criticisms might be made of other institutions in Soviet society, the Soviet armed 
forces were widely and deeply believed to be essentially honourable." Soviet Citizens -- denied 
the truth about atrocities committed by Soviet forces in Afghanistan, or their downing of nearly a 
score of military and civilian aircraft (with a loss of at least 78 lives) in the 33 years preceding 
007 -- might believe their armed forces to be honorable. But what is Mr. Johnson's excuse? 

Over the past three years, there have been reports that analysts of the voice tapes of Flight 
007 have heard a controller in Anchorage saying that "a person should warn him." Does this 
mean warning the pilot of 007 that he was off course? These same analysts claim that published 
translations of the airliner's last transmission are inaccurate, that the words "rapid 
decompression" are not heard but the word "bloodbath" is. Shootdown fails to answer the 
question of what really happened to Flight 007, and the relatives and friends of its 269 victims 
are no closer to the truth now than they were in September 1983. 

-- JAMES J. DRUMMEY 


WORLD Will Tito's 
"Tigress" Bare Her Claws? 


Those who have praised Josip Broz Tito and his "Communism with a human face" can 
brace themselves for some shocking stories out of Yugoslavia. If any of them are still alive, those 
of America's wartime OSS officers who stuck by Tito when he made a truce with the Germans 
(so the two of them could destroy General Draza Mihailovich and his anti-Communist army), 
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may be in for some embarrassment. It has never been a Secret that a lot of gaps and suppressed 
stories filled the life of the Yugoslav dictator, who was born on May 7, 1892, and died on May 4, 
1980. 

The person who is about to blow the Tito myth sky high -- unless something happens to 
her -- is Tito's widow, the once beautiful Jovanka, who became a colonel while his mistress in 
the resistance and was his wife for 25 years thereafter. 

The first intimation that things were not going well between the two revolutionaries came 
in mid-June 1977 when Jovanka ceased appearing at the President's side at public functions. 
Soon Jovanka was living in one of their Belgrade residences and Tito, madly in love with a 
singer named Gertrude Mounitich, had moved into another of his many palaces. 

This did not sit well with the comrades of the war years; and Mirko Milutinovic, Tito's 
chief of protocol, was packed off to Pakistan as ambassador. Another friend of the old days was 
suddenly purged from his privileged position as a friend and foreign affairs advisor and never 
seen in official circles again. The reason for the shake-up was that Jovanka, who had proved her 
worth as a fighter, was not taking her defeat lying down and had called on her own clan for 
support. This led the London Daily Telegraph of October 26, 1977 to report that Jovanka had 
disappeared because she had been charged with political intrigues and that a special commission 
had been set up to investigate her. 

Obviously, Tito had to justify the separation and Jovanka's attempts to muster support 
were regarded as a political plot against the President. In the end the affair was hushed up and an 
official statement made it clear that Madame Broz's failure to accompany her husband on his 
trips was the result of a considered decision by Tito and his government. 

For six years after Tito's death, Jovanka mended her fences, and now she is ready to 
strike, not alone as a dispossessed widow, but as a vindictive tigress out to get the revolving 
committee members who succeeded Tito and replace them with a group of outsiders clinging to 
Jovanka's ample skirts. 

The power struggle is starting with an apparently banal court case brought by a widow 
fighting for the palaces, castles, properties, yachts, priceless paintings by old masters, and jewels 
of inestimable value being denied her by the government in power. 

Jovanka made a previous attempt to bring her fight into court but she had not built up 
sufficient support. The rubber-stamp court declared that all of Tito's property belonged to the 
State. Now Jovanka has come back fighting. She has proof that Tito put his possessions, down to 
the gifts he received from foreign governments, in his own name. Yugoslav law does not 
recognize the separation of property between a man and wife, which gives Jovanka a strong 
position before her new judge. Her real strength, however, lies in the information that she has 
planted in sure hands and which will come out if the ruling clique does not see that her claims 
are satisfied. 

The Comrades' Dilemma 

If Jovanka loses her case, the clique is ruined. If she wins it, she will be the richest 
woman in Europe, and she has promised to bring her backers into power. If anything happens to 
Jovanka before the trial, there will be such a storm in the world press that her supporters in the 
military will have an excuse to move against the ruling clique anyway. 

The fortune at stake is fabulous. First, there is Tito's former private island of Brioni. His 
palace in Istria is called "the sultan's palace of a thousand and one nights." Under it is an 
anti-nuclear bomb shelter 12 floors deep. On the grounds is Tito's zoo; and on the coast is a 
private port large enough for a fleet of yachts. 
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Further south, in Dalmatia, Tito built his personal Trianon. Another property is the 
Voivodine hunting grounds and palace of the royal family, and a second palace with extensive 
grounds near Bugojno that Tito constructed to indulge his love of bear hunting. 

For his rare visits to Belgrade he had an immense choice of residences. There was the 
Beli Dvor, the "White Palace," in the fashionable part of the city, and a more discreet hideout for 
his succession of mistresses. All of these properties were in Tito's name. That he was the richest 
of the Communist leaders made "Communism with a human -- you might say, capitalistic -- 
face" a necessity. 

The group in power first tried to silence Jovanka by frightening her, even threatening to 
send her to prison. In June 1986 the party held a congress in Belgrade, and Jovanka, happy to 
make a scene in front of the press, tried to walk in. 

"Do you have a card, Comrade Jovanka?" a guard asked her at the door. "Do I need an 
invitation?" she stormed. "I fought with the partisans in 1941 when you were not even born!" 
Secretary Belovsky descended from the praesidium and ordered guards to throw her out. The 
first shot had been fired and now anything could happen. Jovanka shouted in front of the press, 
"You are cowards. You will pay for this!" as she shook her fist at the closed doors. 

At present she is mobilizing Yugoslav widows, telling them that, if she is robbed of her 
rights, the same thing can happen to them. She has ordered her lawyers to tell the government 
that if she does not win her case she will go to America, like Svetlana Stalin, and tell the world 
of the sordid intrigues, the murders and corruption in her country. 

Fortunately for her, she is not standing alone. During the war she was the bodyguard of 
the famous General Yanovitch, known as "the gray falcon," who has suddenly surfaced as the 
friend of Jovanka. Behind him are the old generals, the wartime heroes, "too hot to touch," as one 
realistic party member has put it. 


-- HILAIRE DU BERRIER 
VIEWPOINT/ _ Going for the Kill 
VIEWPOINT/ Reed 


Irvine 
Going for the Kill 


Liberal media prepare to finish off South Africa 

There's blood in the water and the sharks are racing to finish off the victim. In this case, 
the victim is the most economically advanced society in all of Africa, a country that attracts both 
legal and illegal black immigrants by the hundreds of thousands. It is a country that has been 
mercifully free from the degree of tribal violence that has claimed hundreds of thousands of lives 
in countries such as Uganda, Burundi, and Nigeria. It is a country that has been invulnerable to 
the inroads that Soviet-backed Communists have made in Africa, converting such countries as 
Ethiopia, Angola and Mozambique into Soviet puppets and deepening their poverty. 

It is not a perfect society. It is made up of a dozen or more diverse ethnic groups, groups 
that speak different languages and have different customs and traditions. It has not been a 
melting pot. The various ethnic groups are rivals if not enemies. They have no more love for 
each other than do the Greeks and the Turks, and they frown on intermarriage even though both 
partners have the same skin pigmentation. 

Two of these ethnic groups, the English and the Afrikaners, have managed to bury the 
hatchet and work together to create a modern European-type state even though they fought a 
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bitter war at the turn of the century. Like the United States throughout most of our history, they 
did not afford equal political, economic or social rights and status to the other ethnic groups, 
black Africans or Asians. They didn't enslave blacks, as we did during the first 75 years of our 
republic's existence, and as Mauritania does even today. But they did not allow them to 
participate in governing the country, and they enforced a rigid Jim Crowism. 

Obsessed with guilt over the bad treatment of blacks by our forebears, and ignorant of the 
complexity of South Africa's problems, our journalists are doing their best to stampede Congress 
and the administration into forcing South Africa down a path that is certain to bring greater 
bloodshed, more poverty and less freedom for all South Africans, black, brown and white. 

Having successfully counseled such countries as Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Iran, 
Nicaragua, Cuba and China on the proper solution of their internal conflicts, helping bring about 
the installation of truly oppressive regimes in all those countries, our media pundits never shrink 
from prescribing the same medicine over and over again. They always ignore or downplay 
warnings that the situation could be made worse, that the Communists could take over. They 
have always found reasons for assuring us that that would not happen -- or that the Communists 
would be benign. 

We were told that Mao and his followers were merely agrarian reformers. Ho Chi Minh 
was portrayed as an admirer of Thomas Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence. Four 
days before Pol Pot and his Khmer Rouge hordes poured into the capital of Cambodia and drove 
every single inhabitant out of the city into the jungles -- where many perished from lack of food, 
water and medical care -- the New York Times assured its readers that life would be better for 
most Cambodians under Communist rule. Castro was sold to the American people as a great 
democrat, an anti-Communist. Ortega, Borge and the other hardcore Marxist-Leninists who 
controlled the Sandinista movement had no trouble persuading our journalists that they intended 
to permit a free press and free elections when they took over Nicaragua. 

Now our liberal media are leading the stampede for changes in South Africa that would 
very likely lead to the seizure of power by the African National Congress (ANC). Of the 30 
members of the ANC's executive committee, 23 are known to be members of the South African 
Communist Party. The New York Times mentioned this figure in an article charging that U.S. 
intelligence agencies had provided information about the ANC to South African authorities. The 
Times then quoted ANC's president-in-exile, Oliver Tambo, denying that the organization was 
controlled by Communists. The Times failed to point out that Tambo is a member of the World 
Peace Council, a well-known Soviet front group, and has declined to say whether or not he 
himself is a Communist. 


McCarthyism Revisited 

ITEM: /n an article about Lucille Ball in Parade magazine for August 10, 1986, James 
Brady said: "I asked her about the time in 1953 that Sen. Joe McCarthy said she was a 
Communist. Lucy laughed. 'Desi got on the phone and said, "There's nothing red about this kid, 
and that includes her hair.""" 

CORRECTION: In 1953 Senator McCarthy was busy uncovering Communist 
influences in the government and in the Army. He never called Lucille Ball a Communist. 

On September 4, 1953, Miss Ball appeared voluntarily before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities to answer questions about her alleged ties with the Communists. "I have 
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never done anything for Communists, to my knowledge, at any time," the actress told the 
Committee. "I have never contributed money or attended a meeting or ever had anything to do 
with people connected with it, if to my knowledge they were. I am not a Communist now. I 
never have been." 

African National Congress 

ITEM: Jn a column in the New York Times for August 17, 1986, Tom Wicker said that 
the African National Congress "is not a Communist or Communist-front organization." 

CORRECTION: The African National Congress, which was founded in 1912 to 
improve the lot of black people in South Africa, began to have its leadership infiltrated by 
Communists in the late 1940s. At the present time, at least 23 of 30 members of the ANC's 
National Executive Committee are either members of or active supporters of the South African 
Communist Party. This includes Joe Slovo, the only white on the committee, who is a longtime 
member of the SACP and a colonel in the Soviet KGB. 

Two other examples illustrate the falsity of Mr. Wicker's statement. During celebrations 
marking the 60th anniversary of the South African Communist Party, ANC leader Oliver Tambo 
told his SACP comrades on July 30, 1981, that when the ANC spoke, "it was not so much as a 
guest invited to address a foreign organization. Rather we speak of and to our own." One year 
ago, the monthly ANC publication Sechaba asserted that "the members of the ANC fully 
understand why both the ANC and the SACP are two hands in the same body, why they are two 
pillars of our revolution." 

The Nicaraguan Revolution 

ITEM: Az editorial in the Boston Globe for August 15, 1986, said that charges about 
Nicaragua exporting revolution are false. "Not once has the State Department documented the 
contention that the Nicaraguan government has voiced an intent to spread revolution," said the 
editorial. "Even the purported Sandinista battle cry, ‘Revolution without frontiers,’ was coined by 
an administration phrase-maker." 

CORRECTION: In September 1985, the State Department issued a 49-page special 
report entitled "Revolution Beyond Our Borders" -- Sandinista Intervention in Central 
America. The report provided copious documentation of Sandinista acts of aggression against El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, and Honduras. 

The Globe editorial writer could also have contacted Massachusetts Democratic 
Congressman Edward P. Boland, a foe of U.S. policy toward Nicaragua who nevertheless stated 
in March 1982: 

There is ... persuasive evidence that the Sandinista government of Nicaragua is helping 

train insurgents and is transferring arms and financial support from and through 

Nicaragua to the insurgents. They are further providing the insurgents bases of 

operations in Nicaragua .... What this says is that, contrary to the repeated denials 

of Nicaraguan officials, that country is thoroughly involved in supporting the 

Salvadoran insurgency. 

As for the cry "Revolution without frontiers," it seems a fair paraphrase of the statement 
made by Sandinista official Tomas Borge on July 19, 1981: "This revolution goes beyond our 
borders. Our revolution was always internationalist from the moment Sandino fought [his first 
battle]." 


AMERICAN OPINION The 


Crisis of the Republic 
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The Crisis of the Republic 


Dr. Clarence B. Carson, author and historian, writes the column In Light of the Past for THE 


NEW AMERICAN. Az interview with Dr. Carson and a biographical sketch appear on page 3/. 


The bicentennial of the Annapolis Convention is upon us. The gathering took place September 
11-14, 1786, but it is entirely understandable that not much ado will be made of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the occasion. Only 12 delegates from five states -- New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia -- attended. It was said that four other states 
had appointed delegates, but they were nowhere to be seen. The four other states had either been 
unaware of the occasion or chose to ignore or neglect it. Indeed, no one much expected anything 
from the convention, even if it had been more representative of the United States, for the 
delegates were only commissioned to deal with commercial matters. Those delegates who did 
attend tarried long enough to assess the situation, then departed after signing a report prepared by 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Even so, the Annapolis Convention was a portent of momentous things to come. It was 
the immediate forerunner of the convention that met in Philadelphia the next May, the one that 
will be remembered, so long as the Republic survives, as the Constitutional Convention, held in 
1787. Alexander Hamilton's report on the Annapolis Convention called upon the states to 
appoint delegates to attend a convention "to meet at Philadelphia on the second Monday in May 
next, to take into consideration the situation of the United States, to devise such further 
provisions as shall appear necessary to render the constitution of the Federal Government 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union; and to report such an Act for that purpose to the United 
States in Congress assembled...." The sentiments expressed by Hamilton and the need he 
described were not new to most Americans in public life. Indeed, Charles Warren, in his 
excellent book on The Making of the Constitution, lists a whole series of meetings of one sort or 
another called on the matter from 1783 to 1786. 

The difference was that Hamilton's report on the Annapolis Convention struck fire and 
produced results. Not that Congress was greatly impressed and rushed out a call to the states to 
send delegates. Far from it; that moribund body was almost past resolute action on anything 
except adjournment. Some of the states, most notably Virginia, proceeded to select delegates 
without any call from Congress, which was their right, of course. Not only did Virginia appoint 
an impressive delegation that included Colonel George Mason and Governor Edmund Randolph, 
but George Washington was even persuaded to be one. 

With Washington mobilized, people could believe something was going to happen, and 
other states began to prepare for the event. Faced with the prospect of being bypassed, Congress 
sent out a call to the states to send delegates to a convention to be held in Philadelphia on the 
date Hamilton had proposed. Granted, Congress only authorized the convention to propose 
amendments to the Articles of Confederation. No matter, a major convention was now in the 
works, and the Constitutional Convention was the result, the Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Indeed, the Republic was faced with an imminent crisis in 1786, or so many of the best 
minds in the United States believed. It was this danger that underlay the calling of the Annapolis 
Convention, which led to the Constitutional Convention. The Republic is in crisis today, too, 
though that may not be so commonly perceived as it was in the earlier day. Moreover, there are 
parallels between the crises of the 1780s and the 1980s. Even where the problems are not 
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comparable but on opposite ends, the solution of the earlier one sheds light on the current one. 
The overriding concern of the 1780s was to maintain a union of states or, as the Preamble of the 
Constitution said, a more perfect union. Today the union is threatened not by the states each 
following separate courses but by their diminution to nonentities by the concentration of power 
in Washington. The situations are at opposite poles from one another, but the solution to reviving 
and maintaining the states still lies in what was done in the 1780s. 

The Danger of Disunion 

Although there were a number of facets to the mounting crisis of the 1780s, the central 
one was the danger of disunion -- that the states would go their own ways, as they were tending 
to do, or form regional confederacies. No man was more concerned with the perpetuation of the 
Union than was George Washington. For eight long years of war against Britain, Washington 
had been the personal symbol of that spirit of union. He had borne on his broad shoulders the 
burden of whether there would be an independent United States or not. But once independence 
had been technically achieved, much of the problem did not go away. Washington's private 
correspondence from the end of the War for Independence to 1786 was filled with foreboding 
about the fate of the Union. 

In 1783, Washington wrote: "The experience, which is purchased at the price of 
difficulties and distress, will alone convince us that the honor, power, and true interest of this 
country must be measured by a Continental scale, and that every departure therefrom weakens 
the Union, and may ultimately break the bond which holds us together." "An indissoluble union 
of the States under one Federal head," he wrote, is "essential to the well-being, I may even 
venture to say, to the existence of the United States..." 

Washington was not alone, of course, in his concern. For example, John Jay of New York 
wrote Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania in 1783: "I am perfectly convinced that no time is to 
be lost in raising and maintaining a national spirit in America. Power to govern the Confederacy, 
as to all general purposes, should be granted and exercised." 

Nor were these fears of disunion or the foundering of the Republic groundless. By 1786, 
reports were circulating of plans to divide the United States into several distinct republics, or 
confederacies. James Monroe wrote Patrick Henry in 1786 that "certain it is that Committees are 
held ... of Eastern men ... upon the subject of a dismemberment of the States East of the Hudson 
from the Union and erection of them into a separate government." 

A little later in the year Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia wrote to a friend in London: 
"Some of our enlightened men who begin to despair of a more complete union of the States in 
Congress have secretly proposed an Eastern, Middle and Southern Confederacy, to he united by 
an alliance .... These Confederacies, they say, will be united by nature, by interest, and by 
manners .... The first will include the four New England States and New York. The second will 
include New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland; and the last Virginia, North and 
South Carolina,and Georgia." 

Whether or not there was any immediate likelihood of such a breakup or realignment within 
the Union, evidence abounded that the United States was approaching, if not in, a state of crisis. 
In fact, the union was much more a hope than a reality. It was called the United States, but it was 
much closer to being the Disunited States. The only sign of a government the Union had was the 
Congress. There was no distinct and unified executive, and no judiciary with power over the 
citizenry. Congress was dependent upon the states for funds; these it could request, but it could 
rarely collect in any quantity. Although a state might have several representatives in Congress, 
the vote was by states and not by individuals. 
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Many proposals had been made to amend the Articles of Confederation to give the 
government effective power, but such changes could be made only by unanimous vote, and that 
was impossible to obtain. Indeed, by 1786, the Congress had very nearly ceased to function at 
all. As historian Forrest McDonald has noted, "Between October 1, 1785, and January 31, 1786, 
Congress had a quorum on only ten days, and never were more than seven states represented. 
Between October 1, 1785, and April 30, 1786, nine states -- the minimum required to do any 
serious business -- were represented on only three days." 

A Spiraling Debt 

Congress could deal effectively neither with foreign countries nor its finances. It had no 
effective power to enforce provisions of treaties it made with foreign countries upon Americans. 
The country had no general medium of exchange or currency. Foreign coins served as about the 
only available metallic currency. The Confederacy was deeply in debt and could do little more 
than go deeper when and where it could to maintain such government as it had. The total debt of 
the United States, domestic and foreign, at the end of the War for Independence, was about $35 
million. Far from being retired, it continued to grow. By way of requisitions from the states, 
Congress received $2,457,987.25 in the period from November 1, 1781 to January 1, 1786. 

Robert Morris sent along this comment when he resigned as head of the treasury in 1783: 
"To increase our debts while the prospect of paying them diminishes, does not consist with my 
ideas of integrity. I must, therefore, quit a situation which becomes utterly insupportable." Those 
who succeeded him may have had less integrity than he professed, but they were hardly better 
supplied with money. 

As for the states, they were already following more or less independent courses, erecting 
trade barriers where it pleased them, abridging private contracts under private pressure, and 
disrupting commerce with paper money. The regulation of trade by the states worked against a 
common market and threatened to turn states against one another. John Fiske, in The Critical 
Period of American History, described the situation this way: 

Meanwhile, the different states, with their different tariff and tonnage acts, began to make 

commercial war upon one another. No sooner had the other three New England 

states virtually closed their ports to British shipping than Connecticut threw hers 

wide open, an act which she followed by laying duties upon imports from 

Massachusetts. Pennsylvania discriminated against Delaware, and New Jersey, 

pillaged at once by both her greater neighbors, was compared to a cask tapped at 

both ends. 

There were fears within states, also, about the arbitrary acts of some of the state 
governments toward their own citizens as well as residents of other states. Charles Warren says 
that the "state laws particularly complained of [were] those staying process of the Courts, making 
property a tender in payment of debts, issuing paper money, interfering with the foreclosure of 
mortgages, setting aside judgments of the Courts, interfering with private concerns, imposing 
commercial restrictions on goods and citizens of other states." 

The Perils of Paper Money 

Issuing paper currency -- bills of credit they were usually called at the time -- and making 
it legal tender for the payment of debts were especially troublesome. The most notorious paper 
money experiments were carried on in Rhode Island, but by 1788 seven states were issuing paper 
money. Rhode Island used the harshest methods to try to make their paper circulate as money. 
Faced with fleeing creditors and merchants abandoning the state, the "legislature passed an act 
declaring that anyone refusing to take the money at face value would be fined £100 for a first 
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offense and would have to pay a similar fine and lose his rights as a citizen for a second." When 
the act was challenged in the courts, the judges held it to be unconstitutional. Whereupon, the 
legislature dismissed the recalcitrant judges. Rhode Island was reckoned to have the most 
irresponsible state government, but others were being pressed in the same direction. 

By 1786, as word of Shays' Rebellion in Massachusetts spread, many of the most 
thoughtful men in America were convinced that something must be done to avert the impending 
crisis -- to hold the Union together, to provide the general government with funds, and to restrain 
state governments. They were of the opinion, too, that this could only be done by giving 
sanctions to the general government. 

Indeed, as early as 1783 Governor John Hancock of Massachusetts had declared to his 
legislature: "How to strengthen and improve the Union so as to render it completely adequate, 
demands the immediate attention of these States. Our Very existence as a free nation is 
suspended upon it." Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1784: "I find the conviction growing strongly 
that nothing can preserve our Confederacy unless the bond of union, their common Council, be 
strengthened." In 1785, he wrote to James Monroe: "The interests of the States ought to be made 
joint in every possible instance, in order to cultivate the idea of our being one Nation." 

Not only was there widespread agreement that the general government must be 
strengthened but also that the best way to accomplish this was by a convention representing the 
several states. Thus, the Annapolis Convention, which did not approximate this requirement, 
issued a call for a general convention to be held in 1787. While few could be found who opposed 
some sort of increase of power in the general government, there was no general agreement before 
the Constitutional Convention as to how this was to be accomplished. 

In fact, it is safe to say now that no one had in mind doing it the way it was done at 
Philadelphia. There were some, very few, who thought that the way to do it was to establish a 
strong national government with the states as mere appendages. Others, probably most, wanted 
to continue the union as a confederation of states, but somehow confide in the government 
sufficient power to perform its function. The task that lay before the convention, we can say after 
the fact, was to find some means to clothe a general government with the power of government 
in its realm and reserve to the states their sovereignty, or supremacy, in their realms. 

Neither confederation nor the theory of sovereignty offered much hope for success. The 
theory of sovereignty holds that there is over any people a single sovereign power, that 
sovereignty is indivisible. If it is placed in the nation, the nation will become supreme in all 
realms. If you place it in the states, they will repudiate any central authority. Confederations have 
been notoriously ineffective and shortlived. They may endure while the emergency which 
brought them into being continues; but, once it is passed, they will founder upon the rocks of 
jealousy and the independence of the states. 

The People Are Sovereign 

What the Founders did at Philadelphia was to go somewhat beyond confederation and 
bypass as best they could the theory of sovereignty. They drew up a Constitution and invented 
the federal system of government, a system which entailed both the state governments and the 
general government (though we now mistakenly refer only to the general government as "the 
federal government"). In the federal system, the general government has a jurisdiction in which it 
is supreme and the state governments have a jurisdiction in which they are supreme. Some refer 
to it as "dual sovereignty," but that is almost certainly a misconception. So far as sovereignty 
resides anywhere, it is in the body of the electorate, not in government at all. The people, as 
sovereign, have confided powers of government through their constitutions to both state and 
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general governments, in which each has a distinct jurisdiction. 

The Founders did succeed in averting the looming crisis of the Republic in 1787. They 
provided for a United States government. with full sanctions in its jurisdiction. It was conceived 
as a constitutionally limited government, limited mainly to dealing with other nations, regulating 
commerce, dealing with the Indians, and performing other functions of general concern, such as 
granting patents and copyrights, establishing bankruptcy courts, and coining money. It had a 
two-house legislature, an executive branch, and a judicial branch. It could exert force directly 
upon the citizenry within its jurisdiction. It was a government, in the full meaning of the term. 


The Union was cemented, or perfected, as well as might be. The states were restrained, in 
those areas where they had tended to act irresponsibly. They were prohibited from impairing the 
obligation of contracts, emitting bills of credit (paper money), making anything but gold or silver 
legal tender, erecting trade barriers, and the like. The United States government could levy taxes, 
and it proceeded to make provision for the retirement of the debt as well as for its ongoing 
financial needs. Some of the Founders themselves believed that what had been accomplished that 
summer in Philadelphia was little short of a miracle. 

Institutionalized Tensions 

Our federal system of government is a system of interdependencies and tensions, not 
tensions to be resolved but to be perpetuated, both to restrain and to give vitality to governments. 
The Constitution added a whole series of tensions to the general government. The two houses of 
Congress depend upon one another to enact legislation and often restrain one another by being in 
contention. The executive branch is dependent upon the legislative branch but may restrain it by 
the exercise of the veto. The judiciary is dependent upon both the executive and legislative 
branches. 

There is tension, as well, between the United States government and the state 
governments, perhaps the greatest tension of all. Each is presumably jealous of its own 
jurisdiction, resenting any intrusion by the other on its own domain. In like manner, the United 
States government and state governments were made dependent upon one another. The ultimate 
tension, of course, is between the governors and the governed, both in state governments and in 
the United States. That tension is continually dramatized in the courtroom in criminal cases, but 
it is highlighted in elections and permeates the Republic. 

This federal system of government with its balanced tensions and mutual dependencies 
gave the United States both its unity and its freedom. It provided the framework for averting the 
crisis of the 1780s and for the development of effective government and extensive liberty in the 
ensuing years. Indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the United States became the most 
successful Republic in all of history. It was people that made the system work, of course, but the 
system provided an invaluable setting of restraints and tensions. 

The federal system of government may itself be a human contrivance, but it is based on 
an extra-human, or extra-terrestrial, system. The model for our political system is our universe 
or, if you prefer, our universe as described by Sir Isaac Newton in the 17th century. Newton 
sought to explain both the motion of the heavenly bodies and what held them in their orbits. 
What put them in motion in the first place Newton did not try to explain, for he believed that 
God did that. But what keeps them in perpetual motion and in their orbits may well be thought of 
as a system of mutual dependencies and balanced tensions of the heavenly bodies. They are 
drawn outward and kept in motion by attractions to large bodies and held in their orbits by the 
counter-tensions of other bodies. Centripetal and centrifugal forces play on each body so as to 
keep and hold it in motion. The federal system of government is similarly constructed. 
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The New Danger 

The federal system of government, however carefully contrived, is not, of course, given 
to perpetual motion; nor are the political bodies held in their orbits by natural laws. Fallible men 
may alter the system in the quest for additional power or corrupt it in other ways. The dangers 
the Republic faced in the 1780s remained after the adoption of the constitution, and a major new 
one was added. The danger that the Republic would resolve itself into independent states or 
regional confederations remained. A new danger was added now that the general government 
had been fully empowered -- that it would extend its power and absorb the states. 

Any great increase in tensions or reduction of mutual dependencies could result in 
convulsions (as in the War Between the States). Any major alteration of the system (by 
amendment, by interpretation, or usurpation) could result in chaos or tyranny or both. The very 
complexity of the system probably increases the potentiality for abuse and corruption. 

At any rate, the Republic is in crisis in the 1980s, despite the calm facade of the Reagan 
Administration. It is a crisis which has been building for many years, but we are now 
experiencing the bountiful harvest of its bitter fruit. While there are many facets to this crisis, the 
easiest one to document -- and the one that is best known -- is the grotesque fiscal 
irresponsibility of what we now call the federal government. While the fiscal irresponsibility of 
the 1980s is Gargantuan, it nonetheless parallels the much more modest inability of Congress to 
provide for retiring the debt in the 1780s. 

Deficit spending in recent decades is one measure of the fiscal irresponsibility; the 
mounting national debt is the other. Deficits have become huge over the past decade. Deficit 
spending has been the rule since 1930, but, except for the years of World War II, they were not 
too large until the last decade. For example, in 1974, the deficit was only $4.7 billion. In 1980, 
by contrast, the deficit was $59.6 billion; in 1981, $57.9 billion; then it shot through the ceiling 
to $110.6 billion in 1982, and reached an all-time high of $212 billion in 1985. It is projected to 
go even higher this year. 

Even so, the national debt has been on the rise, with hardly a break, since 1930. It 
increased from $16.2 billion in 1930 to $43 billion by 1940, to $256 billion by 1950, to $284 
billion by 1960, to $370 billion by 1970, to $533 billion by 1975, to $997 billion by 1981, to 
over $1.5 trillion by 1984, and is now over $2 trillion. While there has been much talk, and little 
or no progress, about ending deficit spending in the future, there are no plans for retiring the 
mountainous debt. 

Another parallel, of sorts, between the 1780s and the 1980s is the irresponsible issuance 
of paper currency, or bills of credit. Indeed, it is these bills of credit -- or alleged paper "money" 
-- that undergird this continual deficit spending and ever-mounting national debt today. The 
paper currency problem is incomparably worse today than it was in the 1780s. Then, it was only 
several of the states that were issuing bills of credit; now it is the federal government that is the 
villain. Then, not even all the states that issued bills of credit made them legal tender; now, the 
federal government issues this unbacked paper and makes it the only legal tender for debts. 

The Coming Consolidation 

But even this massive fiscal irresponsibility provides only a rough measure of the 
mounting crisis; the root of the crisis lies elsewhere. Perceptive men in the 1780s saw that the 
impending crisis was a crisis of the Union. That is true today as well, though it is by no means so 
easy to discern as it was then. The problem of the 1780s was that the Union was threatening to 
dissolve, to come apart. The states were following independent courses, and talk was spreading 
of regional confederacies. 
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Today, the problem is at the opposite pole. It is that of concentrated and centralized 
power in Washington, that the states are becoming, if they have not already become, mere 
appendages of the national government. The jurisdictions of the states are rapidly declining and 
that of the general government expanding at their expense. The end of the federal system of 
government is at the heart of the crisis. When that happens, there will be no "United States" in 
reality because there will be no states to form such a union and serve as a counterbalance within 
it. 

The consolidation of the United States into a single state, which most of the Founders 
labored so hard to avert, is taking place. It came close to happening -- and did virtually happen 
briefly -- during the Reconstruction following the War Between the States. In the decades 
following Reconstruction, however, the states reasserted their jurisdictional authority, and the 
courts especially acted to confine the general government to its jurisdiction. Even so, the 14th 
Amendment (declared ratified in 1868) did remain as a ticking time bomb, so to speak, whose 
explosion could wipe out the line separating the jurisdictions between the state and federal 
governments. 

The crucial passage in it reads: "No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor Shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." After the 1870s, as the states of the former 
Confederacy took up their place in the Union and the Democratic Party regained its place, 
Congress did little to enact legislation to enforce these provisions. Moreover, the courts generally 
strictly construed these provisions. It was in the mid-twentieth century that the 14th Amendment 
was made the bulwark of a new reconstruction. 


There was another legacy of the Civil War, however, that came into play sooner than that. The 
Union had issued bills of credit called Greenbacks during the war and had proclaimed them to be 
legal tender. A challenge to this came before the Supreme Court in 1884 in the case of Julliard v. 
Greenman. (Economically, the question may have been moot at that time since the government 
had pledged to redeem any and all Greenbacks in gold or its equivalent.) The Court held that the 
government had acted properly in making its notes legal tender because by so doing it was 
exercising powers "belonging to sovereignty in other civilized nations, and not expressly 
withheld from the Congress by the Constitution..." 

The opinion would not have been worthy of a justice of the peace, much less the high 
court in the land. It brought down the wrath of the dean of American historians at the time, 
George Bancroft, then 84 years old, in a little book entitled A Plea for the Constitution of the 
United States. He pointed out that the doctrine of sovereignty did not apply that way in our 
federal system of government. The United States is sovereign in regard to other foreign powers 
but not within the country. As court after court had held, the United States government possesses 
only such powers as have been delegated to it. 

Moreover, Bancroft knew, as do all of us who have read Madison's Notes on the Federal 
Convention, that the matter had been thoroughly discussed in the Constitutional Convention, and 
that the power to issue bills of credit (or make tender laws) had been considered and rejected. It 
was the understanding of all those who spoke that, unless the power were granted, the United 
States government would not and does not have it. As Roger Sherman said: "This is the 
favorable crisis for crushing paper money." And the Founders believed they had done so at the 
Constitutional Convention. The Court's decision had no great impact immediately, but it set the 
stage for a major one in the 20th century. 
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The War Against the States 

There have been many successful assaults on the jurisdiction of the states in this century. 
Three major changes occurred in the single year of 1913: the adoption of the 16th and 17th 
Amendments and the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. The 17th Amendment may well be 
discussed first, because it removed what the Founders believed to be a major safeguard of the 
jurisdiction of the states. 

Until 1913, Senators had been elected by the legislatures of the states. The Senators had 
been understood by the Founders, and by the states for many years, to be representatives of their 
state governments. They were, in the language of another day, ambassadors of their states in 
national councils. The Senate has unusual powers: It not only is a house of the national 
legislature but also the President's council to advise and consent on treaties and presidential 
appointments. State governments sometimes sent instructions to their Senators in the 19th 
century as to how they were to deal with matters before them. 

After the adoption of the 17th Amendment, the state governments no longer had a 
representative, a spokesman, in national councils. Senators have since been elected by popular 
vote. It may have been democratic to make the change, but it was a major blow to the federal 
system of government. 

Gaining access to and control over the wealth of Americans was at least equally 
important. The ground work for that was laid by the 16th Amendment and the Federal Reserve 
Act. Before the 16th Amendment, the rule was that "no direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
Proportion to the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be taken." If faithfully 
observed, this stipulation rather effectively prohibited an income tax, since incomes vary from 
individual to individual, and the only way to apportion a direct tax would have been to levy it on 
states or as a head tax. 

The 16th Amendment attempted to remove that restraint fully. It says, "The Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration." This 
not only removed the states as obstacles in taxing but also gave the United States government 
direct access to the wealth of Americans. 

The Federal Reserve Act gave the central government potential control over the liquid 
wealth of Americans. It created a Central bank for America, though in form it was decentralized 
not by states, significantly, but by dividing the country into twelve regions. The bank was much 
more effectively centralized during the early years of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The "Fed" controls 
the liquid wealth in a variety of ways, most notably by credit expansions and contractions and by 
the near absolute control it gained over the money supply in the 1930s. 

The Welfare Scam 

Two other major thrusts toward centralizing all government power in Washington and 
reducing the states to satellite status must be discussed, though many others deserve attention. 
One of these thrusts was the advent of full-fledged welfarism with the New Deal. Having gained 
access to the wealth of Americans by way of the income tax and having consolidated control 
over the money by way of the "Fed," the central government during Roosevelt's New Deal began 
the large scale redistribution of it. 

Before the 1930s, such relief and welfare programs (strictly limited) as existed were 
financed by the states or the local governments, which were their creatures. In 1935, in one fell 
swoop, the central government took over control and direction of a whole spectrum of welfare 
programs with the passage of the Social Security Act. (There were many other facets of the New 
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Deal and later redistribution, of course, but this one was preeminent.) 

This was a master stroke in the subjugation of the states as well as the people. For most 
people, the United States government became the government. Local governments over the years 
were weaned away from dependence upon the states toward ever greater dependence upon the 
general government. Under the New Deal, government thrust itself into all sorts of areas not 
formerly believed to be under the authority of any government in the United States. The federal 
government exercised an increasing number of powers that were constitutionally reserved to the 
states or to the people. 

Contempt of the Court 

The other major thrust in the centralization of power and the subjugation of the states that 
must be discussed briefly is that of the federal courts beginning in the 1950s. Far from serving as 
a bulwark of the states against federal encroachment, the Supreme Court became a major 
instrument of the encroachment. It thrust itself into the schools, into law enforcement, into the 
regulation of transportation and travel facilities, into all sorts of areas formerly reserved to the 
states or to the people. The federal system of government is a shambles today. The states were 
set up to be subjugated by the 1950s. The branch of government most remote from the people, 
the federal judiciary, has dealt some of the most devastating blows. 


The Republic is in crisis today. To see that crisis simply in terms of deficit spending or an 
unbalanced budget is to mistake a symptom for the disease. A balanced budget amendment, even 
if it worked, would only address the problem at its most superficial level. The unbalanced budget 
and the continued deficits are symptoms of the unrestrained condition of the federal government. 
It has progressively cast off the restraints on its exercise of power. The power of the federal 
government now pervades all jurisdictions: those of the states, those of local governments, those 
of private organizations, and, above all, those reserved to the people by the Constitution. We do 
not have simply an unbalanced budget; we have a grotesque case of unbalanced government 
power. 

The crisis of the Republic today is the opposite side of the coin from the crisis of the 
Republic in the 1780s. The earlier crisis resulted from an ineffective general government with 
insufficient power to deal with general concerns and restrain the states. The crisis of the Republic 
in the 1980s is the result of the subjugation of the states by the general government and the 
removal of the restraints on the latter. We have put virtually all of our hope of restraining 
government at the top level on democracy, on popular elections. 

That is quite inadequate, as the Founders understood. They sought to restrain government 
by vesting ultimate sovereignty in the people in their private capacities and dividing government 
powers into two jurisdictions with distinct governments. The hope was that those in power would 
restrain one another in a system of delicate balance. They did, until the system was unbalanced. 

Restore the Restraints 

The solution today is roughly the same as it was in the 1780s. Not necessarily to hold a 
constitutional convention -- not, at the least, until the problem confronting us has been grasped. 
Rather, the solution is to restore the jurisdiction of the states and raise the barriers once again that 
restrain federal power. It is to cut off the unlimited credit of the United States by eliminating its 
access to the wealth of Americans and its control over the money supply. Restore the people's 
control over the money by removing the tender laws, for which there was never any 
constitutional warrant. In short, restore the restraints to government. That is what the Founders 
did in 1787, at the convention that answered the call from Annapolis in 1786. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


A Plague of Busybodies 

The law has been perverted by the influence of two entirely different causes: stupid greed 

and false philanthropy. 
* * * 

No society can exist unless the laws are respected to a certain degree. The safest way to 
make laws respected is to make them respectable. When law and morality contradict each other, 
the citizen has the cruel alternative of either losing his moral sense or losing his respect for the 
law. 

* * * 

Present-day writers -- especially those of the socialist school of thought -- base their 
various theories upon one common hypothesis: They divide mankind into two parts. People in 
general -- with the exception of the writer himself -- form the first group. The writer, all alone, 
forms the second and most important group. Surely this is the weirdest and most conceited 
notion that ever entered a human brain! 

In fact, these writers on public affairs begin by supposing that people have within 
themselves no means of discernment; no motivation to action. The writers assume that people 
are inert matter, passive particles, motionless atoms, at best a kind of vegetation indifferent to its 
own manner of existence. They assume that people are susceptible to being shaped -- by the will 
and hand of another person -- into an infinite variety of forms, more or less symmetrical, artistic, 
and perfected. 

* * * 

The strange phenomenon of our times -- one which will probably astound our 
descendants -- is the doctrine based on this triple hypothesis: the total inertness of mankind, the 
omnipotence of the law, and the infallibility of the legislator. These three ideas form the sacred 
symbol of those who proclaim themselves totally democratic. 

* * * 

It is not true that the legislator has absolute power over our persons and property. The 
existence of persons and property preceded the existence of the legislator, and his function is 
only to guarantee their safety. 

* * * 


This must be said: There are too many "great" men in the world -- legislators, 
organizers, do-gooders, leaders of the people, fathers of nations, and so on, and so on. Too many 
persons place themselves above mankind; they make a career of organizing it, patronizing it, and 
ruling it. 

* * * 

Ah, you miserable creatures! You who think that you are so great! You who judge 
humanity to be so small! You who wish to reform everything! Why don't you reform yourselves? 
That task would be sufficient enough. 

-- Frederic Bastiat 
(From his classic The Law, published in France in 1850.) 


Minding other people's business 
Seems to be high-tone. 
I got all that I can do 
Just to mind my own. 
Why don't you mind your own business? 
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Mind your own business! 
If you mind your own business, 
You'll stay busy all the time. 


-- Hank Williams 
(From his Country & Western song, 
"Mind Your Own Business," 1949.) 


LETTERS OF THE REPUBLIC 
In Light of the Past 
Clarence Carson has just completed his five-volume U.S. history 


Clarence B. Carson, noted author, scholar, and lecturer, was born and reared in Alabama. 
He holds a bachelor of science degree in secondary education and a master's degree in history 
and English from Auburn University. He earned his Ph.D. degree in history and philosophy from 
Vanderbilt University. The recipient of numerous honors and awards, Dr. Carson taught college 
history and political science for 20 years. He is a veteran of the U.S. Army. 

Since 1972, Dr. Carson has devoted all of his time to independent research, writing, 
editing, and lecturing. He is the author of more than a dozen books, and over 500 articles, 
reviews, pamphlets, and booklets. Contributing editor William F. Jasper interviewed Dr. Carson 
on the subject of his recently completed five-volume series, A Basic History of the United 
States. 

Q. What led you to make the study of history your life's work? 

A. I think it was in college as an undergraduate at Georgetown University. I recall the 
class (this will be of some interest to your readers) in Western Civilization under Professor 
Carroll Quigley, an exhilarating speaker with the best organized lectures that I have ever heard. 
His example planted an idea in my mind. He was a Harvard graduate and a fiery liberal, but he 
had an overall view, a broad view in which he placed the explanation of events, and I had not 
encountered that in any lecturer before. Out of that, I believe my own interest in and fascination 
with history began. 

Q. Why is the knowledge of history important? 

A. What we know comes from the past; as far as knowledge about the future goes, we 
don't have any. As far as we are going to be guided by knowledge, we're going to have to learn 
from what happened in the past -- what was done and what the consequences were, and so on. 

Q. American students today seem to be quite illiterate historically, and studies show that 
large numbers of high school students cannot place major American events, for instance, the 
War for Independence, the Civil War, or World War II, even in the approximate eras in which 
they occurred. And they are embarrassingly unfamiliar with most of our historically important 
personages -- the Founding Fathers, for example. How do you account for this? 

A. One thing is that they haven't been taught a great deal of American history. Another 
thing is the manner in which it is taught. There's a great deal more of what I call "attitudinizing" 
rather than teaching what happened. There is a great deal of this broad, vague generalization, 
even at the lower levels, when they talk about industrialization, exploitation, and assorted 
Marxist-Socialist concepts. There's much of that in the social studies textbooks in general. I 
suspect that turns the students off pretty heavily. 
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Also, what they learn from their books is just not meaty, quite often, and the best minds 
are not exactly taken with pap, you know. There is so little in these books to grab any mind and 
excite it about history -- about the narrative of the actual events and people. 


Q. The new historiography that was developed in the late 1800s and early 1900s at 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Columbia University by professors like Albion Small and 
Frederick Jackson Turner, Charles Beard, E.R.A. Seligman, et alia. injected Socialist-Marxist 
interpretations of history into many of our textbooks. You've been for many years a textbook 
reviewer for the America's Future textbook evaluation committee and have taught in both high 
school and college. How prevalent is this influence of historical revisionism with Marxist bias in 
our history books today? 


A. Let me start with a very general statement. The relativism which they brought into the 
study of history just prevails almost unquestioned in the realm of social studies. Now when you 
get to something particular, such as [Charles] Beard's notions about the economic interests of the 
founders, this kind of thing has been somewhat eclipsed or has gone out of style. Another way to 
say it is: They achieved their purpose of denigrating the Constitution, if that was their purpose. 
But, whether it was their purpose or not, that is what they achieved. Nobody worries much about 
the Constitution anymore, and its importance is not emphasized, the Constitution simply being 
"what the courts say it is." The economic interpretation of history, though, is still, in general, 
very strong. One thing that pervades virtually every book I've read in my lifetime is the notion 
that government is somehow responsible for having a good economy going and providing for the 
economic well-being of the people. I am not sure who introduced that, aside from its being 
socialist in its implications, but that's still very strong. 

Q. That is very prevalent, yet it runs contrary to the ideas, philosophy, and character of 
our American system as it was set up, does it not? 

A. I'd say that it runs contrary to the American character, not only at the time of the 
founding of the U.S., but throughout our history, well into the 20th century. There are many 
Americans who still hold to it -- to some degree, at least. We were individualistic. We believed 
the individual was primary, that he was first and last created by God to be an individual, and that 
he will survive all this. He (his soul) is eternal, and he stands above the collective and everything 
else in the final analysis. This idea was a part of the warp and woof of the beliefs of early 
Americans. It is this that has been shunted aside to give us the idea of collective responsibility, 
the idea of "realization through the collective," and this sort of thing. 

Q. Volume I of your Basic History of the United States series, The Colonial 
Experience, 1606-1774, is dedicated to the memory of Congressman Lawrence P. McDonald, 
who was murdered by the Soviets in the Korean Airlines massacre (See page 20). Before this 
tragic event, he had mapped out with you the plans for this history series. What was it that you 
and Dr. McDonald determined to achieve with these volumes? 

A. I outlined it to him in his Congressional office in Washington, DC. We talked about 
the importance of writing a history of the U.S. that would be useful, particularly for better 
students in Christian high schools and colleges at the beginning level and for general readers -- a 
history of the U.S. that would recapture as best we could the American past and tell the story on 
into the 20th century of how that past and those beliefs have been undermined and, to a 
considerable degree, replaced. 

One thing Congressman McDonald was interested in was doing the five volumes (which 
we did) with a glossary and biographical sketches -- along with photographs of paintings, busts, 
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or whatever (depending on the period) of the person. There is an emphasis on national 
independence, which was a great concern of the Founding Fathers, to maintain the independence 
of the United States, first of all, from Europe, and then from entanglements with any foreign 
powers. This was a very strong feeling that prevailed up into the 20th century. 

The emphasis in this series is on the Constitution -- its background, sources and 
development. We focus also on how the courts, particularly in this century, have taken us farther 
and farther away from the written Constitution. We point out the landmark court decisions by 
which this has occurred. The emphasis is upon limited government and free men. In the last two 
volumes, the story of the development of collectivism, socialist ideas, and the assault on 
America's heritage is discussed in detail. 

The last volume, which will be out this month, deals with the growth of the welfare state 
and the means by which successive presidents have helped bring this about -- through their 
various four-year or eight-year plans, such as the New Deal, Square Deal, Fair Deal, New 
Frontier, Great Society, etc. Interestingly, the surge of the welfare state has been somewhat 
blunted, in this respect, in that we are no longer getting four-year plans even from Democrats. 

Q. What is your particular approach to historiography? 

A. My own is what you might call inbred rather than articulated. I do see and hold things 
in the broad terms of a Scriptural framework; that is, I see events in view of -- to use a 
theological term -- eschatology. Some people would call me optimistic. I'm not optimistic about 
events for tomorrow or next week, or whatever. But one thing I believe is that life is not tragic, 
that the Christian's life is not tragic. Life is, or can be, victorious. And God is not mocked. He 
will prevail. If we do wrong, we will be punished. We can bring this thing [civilization] down, 
no question about it. But He will prevail, and His laws in the universe will prevail. I guess that's 
enough preaching. 

Q. Yours is a viewpoint not often heard or seen in many of the historical textbooks, 
particularly the ones we use in secular schools. 

A. Yes, they are profoundly secular in this sense. What I'm saying is that this is my view 
out of which I believe my history flows, out of a faith, and that theirs flows out of hope for an 
earthly future and an earthly utopia that will come. It is not something that I always consciously 
inject into my writing, but it comes through nonetheless, just as do their secularist viewpoints. 

Q. This reminds me of a study that was done last year by Professor Paul C. Vitz of New 
York University. He studied 60 social studies and history textbooks that are used in more than 70 
percent of the U.S. public schools in grades one through six. He claimed that the authors and 
publishers of these textbooks engaged in obvious censorship of religion and a clear ideological 
bias against traditional Christian values and the traditional family structure. Does this square 
with what you have seen? 

A. Yes, quite often. Whole textbooks never really tell us what "nature's God" and 
"nature's law" meant. The religious basis on which America was founded is generally ignored. 
Even church history is virtually absent from most of the books I've looked at. And a secular bias, 
as we were saying, permeates all the books. 

Q. Even if an author does not share a Christian perspective, as a professional historian 
he still would objectively have to cover the importance that religion played in various events and 
characters in history in order to provide a true picture. Yet, even that seems to be avoided and 
ignored. 

A. Yes, I agree. This is downplayed. I've said a number of times of the Harvard historian 
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Professor Samuel Morrison that one of the things I enjoyed about his writings is that he wrote of 
God as if He existed. I don't know what that may convey to others. There's a way of writing 
things so that, if you touch on them, you still don't touch them -- if you know what I mean. 


Q. The transition to a government-controlled school system in the late 1800's made 
inevitable some of the biases against religion in many schools and set up the church-state battles 
that we see in education today, for instance, evolution versus creationism, prayer in school, and 
these types of things. 


A. I agree with you, whether it was inevitable or not, that a change over the years has 
occurred. The principle I perceive in it is that the more remote from local communities that 
control over education became, the more likely it became also that we'd have this conflict over 
what was taught in the schools. 

As they moved from, let's say, local community control to county or city and then to state 
control, the states began to provide more and more of the money. That's a very crucial factor, as 
they knew, and the educationists moved into control. 

That's one of the reasons for the blandness of our books. The broader you get, the less 
you can say if you're going to "politicalize" it and "governmentalize" it. One of the reasons for 
the dumbness of so much of our population is the inevitable blandness. Then as you move to the 
national level -- and this has been done more effectively by the courts taking over control of our 
schools than by creating a national Department of Education -- it is impossible to reach 
agreement on this many different issues. 

Incidentally, many of the states in the South did not have any significant publicly 
supported education until the 20th century. Don't think that what Massachusetts did in the 1840s 
was reflected throughout the United States. There was great resistance to this in the South. 


Q. Js it not difficult, really, to teach our young people proper citizenship and the proper 
role of government and their participation in that government without recognizing what you 
referred to earlier -- the relationship between God and man and the fact that our rights come 
from God and that governments properly instituted are to protect those rights? 

A. It, indeed, is factual that these were the beliefs on which the rights that Americans 
claimed were based. I don't see why you can't teach that when you move away from these, or if 
you attribute rights to a different source -- let's say, to the courts or to government in general or 
to something that government provided -- you have certainly moved off base. And that, of 
course, is what we have been doing for quite some time. The fact is that these things were just 
excluded from the education of students in college by and large, without the proper explanations 
that would have made them a part of their learning; and they're not in the books or in the minds 
of the teachers either. I think this is generally so. 

Q. Another glaring deficiency in the study of history today, as it's presented in many 
schools and textbooks, is a lack of appreciation of the great men and women who have made this 
country -- their ideas, ideals, sacrifices, heroism, courage, and self-reliance. 

A. Yes. Particularly in the beginning of the Republic, we had a tremendous number of 
public-spirited men who spent themselves in establishing liberty. We hardly hear mention of 
public spirit anymore, unless it is used to promote some socialist cause, but in our early history 
public (political) service was bound up in the idea of Christian responsibility. If you look at the 
libraries of the dominant men of this period, you find that the most prevalent books were on 
Christianity, theology, Christian ethics, and Biblical themes, even though they read a great deal 
of history, the classics, and political economy. 
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Q. At the end of each of your volumes, you devote a couple of pages to listing additional 
suggested readings for the serious student of history. Is there any other advice that you would 
want to give to young scholars who are studying history? 

A. Well, I think it is the attitude that you bring to the study of history that is important. 
The flippant, irreverent, cynical attitude is all too prevalent today, as exemplified by the 
well-known historian who quipped: "Well, you wouldn't consult Moses on how to fix your 
carburetor, would you?" I think that you must take up the study of history with a certain 
reverence, piety, a respect for one's ancestors and heritage, and with a real desire to learn from 
the past. 


ENTREPRENEUR 
Freedom Is His Bottom Line 


C.R. Lewis is a man who understands what it takes to create one's own business. He also 
understands that the free enterprise system, which made it all possible for him, is not free. He is 
the founder of the largest mechanical contracting firm in Alaska, a three-time state senator, and a 
member of the executive council of The John Birch Society. 

Lewis was one of two sons born into a homesteading family in Montana, which, in 1916, 
was still considered the "wild west." Prior to homesteading, his father had been a carpenter and 
builder and had also worked in the freighting business. "Just a 'go ahead' sort of guy," says 
Lewis. His mother, who was "a cut above the average" in Lewis' estimation, was anxious that he 
and his twin brother become doctors, lawyers, or chemists. At her knee he had the importance of 
honesty "drummed" into him. 

Lewis' formal education began in the one-room school houses of that arid land, where the 
Pledge of Allegiance and the singing of the great patriotic songs still opened each day. There, 
along with the basics, he learned not to be satisfied with second-best and to "be all that you can 
be." 

Lewis' choice of careers was strongly influenced by the cowboys, the pioneer farmers, 
and the construction workers of that independent land. His early years included professional 
heavyweight boxing in addition to work as a marine engineer, miner, assayer and pipefitter. 

All Lewis had, when he first went to Alaska, was a set of hand tools and a pickup truck, 
and, by this time, he was interested in getting away from the tools. It was while working in the 
blossoming construction industry in the city of Anchorage that he saw the opportunity to start his 
own mechanical contracting firm. "I had wanted to go into business for myself all my life and, 
when I saw a good opportunity, I was tickled to death. I jumped right on it," he says. The 
opportunity seemed so obvious that he often told people, "I don't see how I can miss." 

Leaning heavily on his related marine engineering background, he and an "old timer" set 
up shop. The company, which contracts to do the mechanical work required on construction 
projects, does pipe work, metal fabricating, and structural iron work, as well as setting turbines, 
gas compressors, pumps and the like. Lewis did the welding at first, while the "old timer" did 
most of the machine work. 

Among the ingredients in his success, Lewis says, are the cost-reducing innovations the 
company has come up with. They discovered, for instance, that they could fabricate large 
perforated sheet metal cylinders at half of what they had been paying to buy them. Doing 
everything they possibly could in the shop, rather than outdoors, saved on the heavy expense of 
room and board for men working out in the field. "It's just little things," he says, "but it forces the 
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competition to do the same, or come up with one's own innovations, to survive." 

The things common to entrepreneurial success are hard work, a little luck, and a practical 
knowledge of one's business. But Lewis believes that you must go beyond that. You must treat 
the employee right: "When the company profits, let the employee share in it. That's common 
sense." He has seen employees, in return, coming in to work on their own time, unasked and 
unpaid, to get a job done right. 

But for C.R. Lewis there is something more. Says Lewis, "You must have the right 
foundation: I have discovered that honesty is a secret weapon. For forty years, if I contracted to 
do something, I did it, bonded or not." That reputation, he believes, is what kept his company 
getting jobs in some difficult years when others were shutting down. 

Lewis stresses the importance of the entrepreneur to our way of life. "I believe most 
people in our country are employed by the small businessman which, if true, pretty much keeps 
the country going." He is concerned with the problems created by the increasing involvement of 
the federal government in the marketplace. High taxes and regulations of all kinds raise the costs 
of producing. Minority hiring quotas, for example, don't help the minority worker or the 
business, but they do increase the price of the product. Believing that the availability of land is 
the foundation of free enterprise, he sought, as state senator, to prevent the U.S. Government 
from reserving more and more Alaskan land, thereby making it unavailable for development and 
destroying, potentially, tens of thousands of jobs. 

Lewis notes that with big government threatening our whole way of life, the dream of 
running one's own business, "which looked glamorous then, now looks pretty pedestrian and 
common place. I see other visions down the road. Emerson said, 'Of what avail is plow or sail, or 
land or life, if freedom fail.'" That verse captures the motivation behind Lewis' role in The John 
Birch Society. "I've always had the sentiments of a Bircher. Imagine my excitement at 
discovering The John Birch Society taught [through their educational programs] what I was 
taught at the one-room school houses of Montana. We were just a bunch of patriots in those days 
-- a bunch of Birchers." 

This isn't just talk. Lewis once donated roughly a quarter of his actual worth to the 
Society to support its efforts to keep America free and independent, saying that he would rather 
jeopardize his present financial status than die a slave. "Whatever it takes," he vows, echoing the 
men that bequeathed to us this great land. 

-- PAUL INGBRETSON 


STRICTLY BUSINESS Americans Reap 


What Reagan Sows 


Wheat sales to the Soviet Union will cost taxpayers $52 million 


"We are trying to help a situation that I believe was originally created by the 
federal government." 


-- President Reagan, August 12, 1986 


Intervention begets intervention. This fundamental axiom of economics has been 
validated once again by the recent announcement of a bizarre new wheat deal with Moscow. On 
August Ist President Reagan announced that U.S. taxpayers will actually pay the Soviet Union to 
take American wheat. Besides establishing a dangerous precedent and providing much needed 
wheat to the Communists, this subsidy will cost American taxpayers at least $52 million. 
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Contributing to the story behind this outrageous decision are the continued failure of the 
agriculture price support program, short-run domestic political ambitions, and foreign policy 
considerations. In short, this episode is another horror story caused by the dangerous policy of 
putting pragmatic politics above economic freedom. 

The drought in the Southeast is not the major story in agribusiness this year. The real 
story is the total breakdown of the price support system, which has produced an unprecedented 
surplus grain crisis in America's heartland. Grain stockpiles in this country are currently at record 
levels. Thus, prices are also low and rural America is suffering. 

This fall American farmers are going to bring in the second-to-largest harvest in history. 
Experts have estimated that over 240 million bushels will have to be dumped because of a 
critical shortage of storage space. In FY 1987, just to handle and store all of this grain will cost 
taxpayers over $1.5 billion and total farm subsidy programs will cost taxpayers a budget-busting 
$35 billion. 

Passing The Buck 

Rather than mustering the political courage to free agribusiness by eliminating the price 
support program, farm state Senators created an "export enhancement program" to offset these 
costly surpluses. Originally designed to sell more American wheat to "our friends" in the Middle 
East and North Africa (before the President expanded it to include the Soviet Union), this $1 
billion program offers government-owned surplus wheat as a "bonus" when grain is purchased 
from domestic exporting companies. For example, without the program, U.S. wheat sells for 
around $105 a ton. World competitors are currently offering wheat for $10-$20 a ton less. After 
the bonus wheat is added in, the price for U.S. wheat drops to a competitive $85-$91 a ton. 

This program sounds harmless enough when it is called "export enhancement," but, when 
you dispense with the cheap euphemism and call it what it really is -- dumping (selling products 
overseas at subsidized prices) -- it takes on a new flavor. American textile producers, microchip 
makers, and the steel industry have been fighting this clearly unfair practice for years. These 
industries have been harmed by foreign governments that use subsidies to export their 
unemployment problems. Our government has complained bitterly about this practice. Yet, when 
the government dumps on others, we are expected to believe that it is right. 

The leading spokesman for "export enhancement" and the Soviet subsidy is Senator 
Robert Dole. For Kansan Dole, the bonus wheat offer not only makes solid political sense; it is a 
"little olive branch" for Gorbachev before the much-touted fall summit. 

The kicker here is that the Soviets have refused to make the annual 4 million metric ton 
wheat purchases they had contracted for under a long term treaty signed with great fanfare by the 
Administration in July 1983. This year, the Communists have bought only 153,000 tons. During 
1984-85, they fell 1.1 million tons short of their agreed quota, costing farmers over $100 million. 
Once again, because it suited their purpose, the Soviets have reneged on a treaty. Their reward 
for this flagrant breach of contract, using Dole's logic, is a $52 million gift from American 
taxpayers. 

Foreign Policy Arguments 

In the debate preceding the President's decision, foreign policy considerations pitted 
Secretary of State George Shultz and the National Security Council against Agriculture Secretary 
Richard Lyng and Senator Dole. In the only serious challenge to the subsidy, Shultz led a faction 
that tried to block the deal for their own less than honorable reasons. The Secretary is opposed 
because he does not want to offend grain-exporting "allies," especially Australia, Canada and 
Argentina. (The same staunch allies that rushed to sell grain to Russia when Jimmy Carter 
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responded to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan with a U.S. grain embargo.) These countries 
have subsidized voting farmers of their own. This Administration decision will create domestic 
political problems for these nations, and in turn will make the job of the State Department more 
difficult. 

Contradictions And Hypocrisy 

All of these factors have added up to produce the sorry spectacle of President Reagan 
explaining to Illinois farmers that he "ultimately ... wants to get government out of farming," 
while announcing a liberalization of the existing price support program, and boasting that the 
Russian subsidy is "our most dramatic initiative to expand farm exports." 

The President himself admits that the price support program is a failure, and yet, after six 
years in office, all that he has done is to continue to talk vaguely about eliminating it. What is he 
waiting for -- a third or fourth term? Then, to dispose of the surplus caused by this costly and 
obsolete program, and to win farm state support for the election of Senate Republicans, he chose 
to use taxpayer money to subsidize grain sales to the Soviets. The gangsters in the Kremlin must 
be laughing at a system that spawns such foolish policies. 

-- MARK D. ISAACS 


Newsletter Line 

This review of major financial newsletters is not intended by THE NEW AMERICAN as 
personal financial advice. 

Jerome Smith observes in the July issue of Investment Perspectives: "Given the 
combination of the ongoing, record level of Federal spending and the sluggish economy, the Fed 
has no choice but to continue the double-digit money supply inflation we've seen the past 14 
months." This is the fifth year interest rates have been declining, the second year of the declining 
dollar, and commodities, after declining for two years, have not started to rise. All this means 
"we're on the threshold of a new upsurge in both the economy and, with a little delay, price 
inflation." (256 South Robertson Boulevard, Suite 711, Beverly Hills CA 90211, $195) 

AIS in the July 31st issue of Investment Guide, published by American Investment 
Services, Inc., says: Although M1 money supply growth has been nearly 20% since early spring, 
economic growth has been less than expected and the dollar's fall is becoming alarming. Yet, 
political pressure is mounting for the Fed to become even more stimulative, even though any 
beneficial effects of further stimulation are very much in doubt. "Batten down the hatches for 
much stormier weather ahead," they advise. (Great Barrington MA 01230, $32) 

Mark Skousen notes in the August issue of Forecasts & Strategies: "Interest rates 
continue to drop, making utilities and bonds the best bet for the short term. I expect the bull 
market to continue in utilities, so buy now." (7811 Montrose Road, Potomac MD 20854, $135) 

Adrian Day states in the August issue of Investment Monthly: "Gold will continue to 
rise slowly. But there'll be no sustained major increase in the price before price inflation picks 
up, probably in the middle of next year. Interest rates will drop again this year, though the 
decline may be slowing down." (Box 9667, Arlington VA 22209, $78) 

Erik Hansen in the August Ist issue of the Commodity Investment Analyst says of the 
agricultural commodities: "Long term, the outlook is for even lower prices and lower 
government loan levels. This trend will continue until we stop overproduction -- either through 
acreage reduction or through a massive crop disaster. Clearly, in such a bearish environment, it is 
not prudent to enter long futures contracts." (Box 39815, Phoenix AZ 85069, $360) 
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R.E. McMaster reports in the July 31st issue of the Reaper that nine big money center 
banks have loaned billions to Latin American nations and encouraged them to increase their 
production of commodities for export in order to repay the loans. This was done despite the 
already global oversupply of the commodities. "In short, the Reagan Administration, in 
conspiracy with these big banks, used the U.S. farmer's, exporter's and small businessman's own 
tax money to drive them out of business and increase the profits of these nine multinational 
banks." (Box 39026, Phoenix AZ 85069, $195) 

William Jaeger reports in a late July issue of Timing that the Japanese can now buy U.S. 
crops at incredibly low prices. For them, compared with February 1985 prices, corn has been 
reduced 60%, wheat 55%, soybeans 45%, and cotton 70%. "Is Japan stocking up at these current 
firesale prices? No, she is waiting for them to get cheaper. And cheaper they will get as a result 
of years of ineptness on the part of governments both in America and abroad. A price war is on 
and only stands to get worse." (3320 East Shea Boulevard #135, Phoenix AZ 85028, $240) 

Ron Paul in the August issue of the Ron Paul Investment Letter interviewed Professor 
Murray Rothbard, a leading economist of the Austrian school. He said unlike 1929, the next 
crisis will be inflationary. "It will probably be an inflation within a depression, and worse than 
1929." The severe recession from 1979 to 1982, the oil price collapse, and the high dollar have 
held back price inflation. "All three of these factors are disappearing now. Soon, after the 
fast-rising money supply starts price inflation again, the public will develop expectations of 
inflation and start spending faster. Confidence in the dollar will begin declining, speeding price 
inflation. Start preparing for a Crash, and whatever you do, don't be suckered by government 
propaganda." (9001 Airport Boulevard, Suite 302, Houston TX 77061, $150) 

Donald Hoppe says in the August issue of the Kondratieff Wave Analyst that deflation is 
accelerating and is now getting serious. Interest rates may fall further but it is doubtful that a 
further reduction in interest rates will do much good. Commodities look vulnerable to a further 
serious decline. If they do, the farmer will be absolutely ruined. (Box 977, Crystal Lake IL 
60014, $125) 

William Ulrich states in the August issue of Capital Gains: "Our economic probes are 
telling us that an earthquake of mammoth proportions is occurring deep within this nation's 
economy. The needle is off the economic Richter scale. The inevitable result of such a violent 
tremor -- an inflationary tidal wave -- is rushing toward us." The cause is our federal debt of over 
$2 trillion, he says. (700 Shelard Plaza North, Minneapolis MN 55426, $78) 

Donald McAlvany notes in the August issue of the McAlvany Intelligence Advisor that 
it appears that a new bull market in the precious metals is approaching. "Platinum has risen 96% 
and gold has risen 28% during an 18-month period which has seen oil fall 60% -- and Wall Street 
and most investors haven't even noticed." The time to invest in platinum is now, he says. (Box 
39810, Phoenix AZ 85069, $95) 

Alexander Paris observes in the July 24th issue of the Alexander Paris Report: "We 
presume the Fed will remain at least reasonably accommodative until the CPI [Consumer Price 
Index] is rising enough to become a national issue. With this critical assumption, we expect 
continued economic growth, probably all through 1987. Because of the cautious business 
attitude, there are few of the usual excesses that indicate an imminent recession." (Box 471, 
Barrington IL 60010, $95) 

-- W.A. "JOHN" JOHNSON 


EDUCATION 
One-World Schoolhouse 
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During the past year, we have reported in this column a number of times on the 
phenomenal growth and pervasiveness of "global education" programs and curricula. Education 
journals are rife with articles extolling the virtues of a "global core curriculum" and exchanges of 
teachers, students, and educational materials among the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
other Communist countries. Advertisements for classroom materials with a "global perspective" 
can be found in the periodicals of nearly all professional educator groups. We have received 
catalogs listing hundreds of film strips, video cassettes, textbooks, workbooks, posters, wall 
charts, and other resources for teaching globalism in virtually all classes from kindergarten 
through college. Global education has been a major topic of discussion at conferences of the 
National Council for Social Studies, the Council of Chief State School Officers, the National 
Catholic Education Association, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
the National School Boards Association, and other education organizations. 

In communities all across the country, global education has been the subject of heated 
debate between parents and public school officials. Early this spring, Thomas G. Tancredo, 
regional representative in Denver for the U.S. Department of Education, issued a 30-page 
exposé, entitled "Blowing the Whistle on 'Global Education," which charged globalists with 
subverting the education process to serve their various left-wing political agendas. Archliberal 
Colorado Congresswoman Patricia Schroeder then came to the aid of her beleaguered comrades 
in academe, calling for an investigation of Tancredo for allegedly using his office to promote his 
own "maverick agendas." 

So what is this "global education" stuff that has caught the fancy of so many educators 
and riled so many parents? According to the report issued by Tancredo, "Globalism is not a 
course, but rather a new way of teaching existing courses. The 'new way' is designed to present 
all course material from an international point of view." Tancredo does not object to teaching 
children about the various peoples, customs, languages, and cultures of the world, but opposes 
globalist calls for development of a world government, a world religion, a world economy. 

As you might have surmised, Thomas Tancredo is not your typical government 
bureaucrat. A former conservative Colorado state legislator, when he was tapped by the Reagan 
Administration to head the Department of Education's Region VIII office, he said that he was not 
interested because he didn't think that there should be a Department of Education. He would still 
like to see the Department abolished. 

He did eventually take the job, but, he says, only so that he could minimize the damage it 
might do. He has reportedly cut his regional office staff from more than 220 to around 40 and 
has repeatedly driven Colorado liberals into a heated frenzy by opposing their schemes. 

How the Other Half Lives 

This summer he accompanied a group of high-school students on a visit to the USSR. 
The students in his group were well prepared and easily saw through their host's propaganda. 
"They were thoroughly repulsed" by the Soviet totalitarian system, Tancredo said. However, 
during one tour of a Soviet institution, they were accompanied by visiting students from another 
Denver high school who had been prepared with a very sympathetic global perspective. Here is 
Tancredo's account: 

"During the question and answer session, one Manual High student rambled on 
(apparently suffering from a fit of moral equivalency fever) about the peaceful intentions of the 
Soviets, and sought advice from the two Communist 'counselors' as to how he and his fellow 
students could change American attitudes toward the peace-loving Soviets in general and 'this, 
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like, Star Wars stuff’ in particular. 

"A member of our group, frustrated by all this nauseating self-deprecation, stated 
emphatically, 'The Strategic Defense Initiative is a DEfensive system.’ At which point the 
Manual High teacher at the top of his lungs yelled, "That is absolutely false!' As if on cue, his 
students chimed in to register their disgust with the President and his simple-minded and 
dangerous plan. We noted that there were at least three Soviet apologists in the room, two in the 
front and the Manual High teacher in the back, and that there could be no productive discourse. 
The meeting broke up with the Soviets smiling from ear to ear, as they had every reason to do. 

"Upon our return to Denver, I was relating this story to an official in the Denver Public 
Schools who provided me with fascinating information. It seems the Manual High teacher had 
been identified by the district as the most competent instructor in the field of Global Education, 
and, as such, had been offered the directorship of the district's federally funded Global Education 
Magnet School Program. I guess I'm not surprised, but I am discouraged." 

-- WILLIAM F. JASPER 


THE LAW 
Power from the People 


When James Russell Lowell was the American minister to Great Britain in the 1880s, he 
was asked, "How long will the American Republic endure?" He answered, "As long as the ideas 
of the men who made it continue to be dominant." 

Fortunately, we have a fairly clear idea of what the framers of the Constitution intended 
in most respects. The Constitution is a legal document, and controversies over its interpretation 
may seem remote and legalistic to the average citizen. Because of this, erroneous interpretations 
have a way of being noticed only when they cause obvious damage. For correction, it is 
necessary not only to cure the symptoms but to change the underlying misinterpretation. 

In a letter to William Johnson in 1823, Thomas Jefferson said, "On every question of 
construction, [let us] carry ourselves back to the time when the Constitution was adopted, 
recollect the spirit manifested in the debates and, instead of trying what meaning may be 
squeezed out of the text, or invented against it, conform to the probable one in which it was 
passed." 

For the first time in history, the Constitution created an effective government with only 
certain enumerated powers. Until the adoption of the Constitution, all governments throughout 
history had possessed the entire reservoir of inherent governmental power. The history of liberty, 
as in the Magna Carta, the English Bill of Rights, etc., had been a history of restricting the 
otherwise unlimited powers of government. 

The government of the United States was different. The federal government was to 
possess only those powers delegated to it and the states retained the reservoir of inherent 
governmental powers, except as they had delegated them to the government of the United States 
in the Constitution. This is why, in theory, when a federal power is at issue, the question is still: 
"Where is that power delegated?" But if a state power is at issue, the question is: "Where is the 
exercise of that power forbidden?" 

The federal government, however, was not weak and ineffective as the Congress had 
been under the Articles of Confederation. Rather, the federal government was delegated 
important and extensive powers in foreign and domestic affairs. Unlike the Articles of 
Confederation, the Constitution made the laws of the United States binding on individuals and 
those laws, enacted "in Pursuance" of the Constitution, were made the supreme law of the land. 
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The Constitution also gave the federal government implied powers, such as the power to charter 
corporations. And Article 1, Sec. 8, cl. 18, specifically gave Congress the power "To make all 
Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into Execution" all the "Powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States." Although these implied and ancillary 
powers were substantial, they were not to be casually inferred. 

During the Constitutional Convention of 1787, Alexander Hamilton and others argued 
that a Bill of Rights was not essential because the proposed government, which was to have only 
limited powers, could not restrict the basic liberties of citizens unless the authority to do so had 
been expressly delegated, which it had not. Out of understandable caution, however, some states 
demanded, as the price of their ratification of the Constitution, that a Bill of Rights be proposed 
to the states. The Ninth Amendment stipulated that the enumeration of certain rights in the 
Constitution does not imply that they are the only rights retained by the people. And the Tenth 
Amendment reiterated -- as if to say "and we really mean it" -- the basic rule of construction that 
powers not delegated to the United States are reserved to the states or to the people. 

What we have discussed so far is the basic division of powers between the federal 
government and the states. Through that division, an effective but limited government of the 
United States was created. This may seem to be abstract theory but, unless we keep the basic 
theory in mind, we will be unable to evaluate properly the enormous expansion of federal power 
in this century. 

-- CHARLES E. RICE 


The Real W.E.B. DuBois 

According to an item in the New York Times, the government of Ghana on August 28th 
dedicated a memorial to W.E.B. DuBois, whom the Times described as "the black American 
scholar, sociologist, and civil rights leader who was a founder of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People." 

As is often the case, the Times failed to live up to its promise to provide "all the news 
that's fit to print." Left out of the story was any mention of DuBois' decades of service to the 
Communist cause, culminating in his joining the Communist Party, USA, in 1961. In a letter to 
CPUSA General Secretary Gus Hall applying for membership in the party, DuBois noted that he 
had joined the Socialist Party in 1911, had "hailed the Russian Revolution of 1917," had made a 
number of visits to the Soviet Union and other Communist dictatorships, and had come to the 
conclusion that 

Communism -- the effort to give all men what they need and to ask of each the best they 

can contribute -- this is the only way of human life. It is a difficult and hard end to 

reach -- it has and will make mistakes, but today it marches triumphantly on in 

education and science, in home and food, with increased freedom of thought and 

deliverance from dogma. In the end Communism will triumph. I want to help to 

bring that day. 

Democracy in Louisiana 

"Democracy has never quite made it to Louisiana," said the blurb on the contents page of 
the August 15th issue of National Review. "Politicians like Governor Edwin Edwards have 
raised political corruption to high entertainment, and the people are paying the price." In the 
article referred to by the blurb, Ben Toledano summarizes the sordid situation in Louisiana, 
saying that since the election of Huey Long as governor in 1928, "Louisiana's elected officials 
have plowed our nation's most fertile ground for political demagoguery, corruption, thievery, and 
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false promises." 

A friend of ours from Louisiana laments the deplorable atmosphere in his native state. 
But he insists that the disturbing facts enumerated by Mr. Toledano prove that democracy has 
made it to Louisiana; that democracy is the problem, not the solution. Our friend, you see, shares 
an aversion to democracy with the Founding Fathers of this country, including James Madison, 
who wrote that "democracies have ever been spectacles of turbulence and contention; have ever 
been found incompatible with personal security, or the rights of property; and have in general 
been as short in their lives as they have been violent in their deaths." 

Democracies are governments of men and not of laws, and that is why the Founding 
Fathers gave us a Republic, not a democracy; and why they tried, in Jefferson's words, to "bind 
men down from mischief by the chains of the Constitution." Louisiana's hope is to move away 
from democracy and toward a government of laws, not of corrupt men. 

Wilt Chamberlain 

There was an article in the August 18th issue of Sports Illustrated about Wilt 
Chamberlain, the former basketball great who just turned 50. Chamberlain expressed strong 
feelings about "California being the Mecca, the melting pot of today, the hope. It all works so 
well here, all types of people. But I also know I can be naive, because I want it to work so much. 
And I always know the Birchers and the KKK are never far away." 

It is too bad that Wilt has put in the same undesirable category the members of the Ku 
Klux Klan, an organization first cited as subversive by the Attorney General of the United States 
in 1953 because it would deny certain classes of Americans their constitutional rights, and the 
members of The John Birch Society, an organization whose membership includes persons of all 
races and creeds who believe in the Society's goal of less government, more individual 
responsibility, and, with God's help, a better world. There is no similarity whatsoever between 
the JBS and the KKK, and America would be a better place with more Birchers and fewer 
Klansmen. 


ODDLY ENOUGH 


Animal Kingdom 

Animals are people too. If you doubt it, just pay a visit to the Peabody Hotel in Memphis, 
Tennessee, where a flock of ducks are among the hotel's permanently resident guests. The ducks 
are housed on the hotel's twelfth floor. Each morning a hotel doorman ceremoniously escorts 
them to the elevator and down to the first floor. The ducks then march along a red carpet from 
the elevator to the fountain in the center of the lobby, where they spend the day swimming and 
conversing among themselves. The birds have become an internationally known trademark of the 
hotel. Such a successful trademark, in fact, that another hotel, The Radisson in Mesa, Arizona, 
plans to go the Peabody one better by introducing 20 warm-water penguins from the Falkland 
Islands to the hotel's outdoor fountains, which can be seen from the guest rooms as well as the 
restaurant. It is to be hoped that, like people, the penguins will adapt happily to a life of luxury in 
the middle of the desert. 

Not all ducks are as welcome on public property as the Peabody Hotel flock. In Parma, 
Ohio, Joseph Ames was charged with obstructing a sidewalk where he regularly fed a flock of 
mendicant Mallards. Neighbors complained that he was creating a public health hazard by 
attracting pigeons to the feast spread for the ducks. The health hazard charge was dropped, but 
Ames pleaded no contest to that of obstructing the sidewalk, an offense carrying a possible fine 
of $100. There was no objection to his feeding the ducks, the Parma prosecutor said, just to 
where he did it. Ames has since moved the feeding operations inside his garage. 
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And then there is the flock of Spanish goats that have been invited to move from Samuell 
Farm, a turn-of-the-century showplace in Dallas, Texas, onto the neighboring grassy grounds of 
a city water purification plant. The water plant gets some 67 acres of thick lagoon grass mowed 
for free, eliminating seven men and a convoy of mowing machines, while the goats are welcome 
to all the grass they can eat at no cost to Samuell Farm. The goats appear to be satisfied with the 
exchange of labor for fodder. 

Not all contacts between animals and people are so mutually beneficial. A flock of 
several hundred Mississippi kites, large hawk-like birds protected by law, arrived in Big Spring, 
Texas this spring to nest and rear their young. Seems kites are extremely protective of their 
offspring -- especially against mail carriers. In fact, in one residential section of Big Spring, they 
have completely disrupted mail delivery by dive-bombing the carriers and even biting with their 
sharp beaks on occasion. "We actually consider it a safety hazard," says Postmaster Frank 
Hardesty, "and we don't expect the carriers to get hurt delivering the mail. Residents will have to 
come to the post office to pick their mail up." Fortunately the birds will soon be making their 
annual departure from Big Spring. 

Dogs, a more usual hazard to mail carriers, can also be dangerous to other creatures. Even 
pigs. Even concrete pigs! A barbecue restaurant in Boulder, Colorado had as its official mascot a 
1,500-pound wood frame and concrete pig which stood at the exit and was activated by the 
departure of a guest to emit life-like grunts and snorts and the message, "Step a little closer and 
let me boar you." A pit bull terrier, chancing to pass with his mistress at the moment when the 
pig gave forth this message, was outraged and leaped straight for the offender's throat. In 30 
seconds he had ripped out the hidden speaker and the wooden frame and left them in shreds. The 
pig's owner hopes to restore its voice. 

-- ELAINE BECHTEL and 
RICHARD MCKINNEY 


OPINION PAST We Must 
Learn to Discriminate 


The following excerpts are taken from Richard M. Weaver's Ideas Have Consequences, 
first published by the University of Chicago Press in 1948. 


There is ground for declaring that modern man has become a moral idiot. So few are 
those who care to examine their lives, or to accept the rebuke which comes of admitting that our 
present state may be a fallen state, that one questions whether people now understand what is 
meant by the superiority of an ideal. One might expect abstract reasoning to be lost upon them; 
but what is he to think when attestations of the most concrete kind are set before them, and they 
are still powerless to mark a difference or to draw a lesson? 

** * * 

(T)o establish the fact of decadence is the most pressing duty of our time because, until 
we have demonstrated that cultural decline is a historical fact -- which can be established -- and 
that modern man has about squandered his estate, we cannot combat those who have fallen prey 
to hysterical optimism. 

Such is the task, and our most serious obstacle is that people traveling this downward 
path develop an insensibility which increases with their degradation. Loss is perceived most 
clearly at the beginning; after habit becomes implanted, one beholds the anomalous situation of 
apathy mounting as the moral crisis deepens. It is when the first faint warnings come that one has 
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the best chance to save himself; and this, I suspect, explains why medieval thinkers were 
extremely agitated over questions which seem to us today without point or relevance. If one goes 
on, the monitory voices fade out, and it is not impossible for him to reach a state in which his 
entire moral orientation is lost.... 

* * ** 

When we affirm that philosophy begins with wonder, we are affirming in effect that 
sentiment is anterior to reason. We do not undertake to reason about anything until we have been 
drawn to it by an affective interest. In the cultural life of man, therefore, the fact of paramount 
importance about anyone is his attitude toward the world. How frequently it is brought to our 
attention that nothing good can be done if the will is wrong! Reason alone fails to justify itself. 
Not without cause has the devil been called the prince of lawyers, and not by accident are 
Shakespeare's villains good reasoners. If the disposition is wrong, reason increases maleficence; 
if it is right, reason orders and furthers the good.... 

* * * 

The man of self-control is he who can consistently perform the feat of abstraction. He is 
therefore trained to see things under the aspect of eternity, because form is the enduring part. 
Thus we invariably find in the man of true culture a deep respect for forms .... The truth can be 
expressed in another way by saying that the man of culture has a sense of style. Style requires 
measure, whether in space or time, for measure imparts structure, and it is structure which is 
essential to intellectual apprehension. 

* * ** 

It is inevitable that the decay of sentiment should be accompanied by a deterioration of 
human relationships, both those of the family and those of friendly association, because the 
passion for immediacy concentrates upon the presently advantageous. After all, there is nothing 
but sentiment to bind us to the very old or to the very young .... The decision of modern man to 
live in the here and now is reflected in the neglect of aging parents, whom proper sentiment once 
kept in positions of honor and authority. There was a time when the elder generation was 
cherished because it represented the past; now it is avoided and thrust out of sight for the same 
reason. Children are liabilities. As man becomes more immersed in time and material 
gratifications, belief in the continuum of race fades, and not all the tinkering of sociologists can 
put homes together again. 

* * * 

There is much to indicate that modern publication wishes to minimize discussion. Despite 
many artful pretensions to the contrary, it does not want an exchange of views, save perhaps on 
academic matters. Instead, it encourages men to read in the hope that they will absorb .... If our 
newspaper reader were trained to look for assumptions, if he were conscious of the rhetoric in 
lively reporting, we might not fear this product of the printer's art; but that would be to grant that 
he is educated. As the modern world is organized, the ordinary reader seems to lose means of 
private judgment, and the decay of conversation has about destroyed the practice of dialectic. 
Consequently the habit of credulity grows. 

* * * 


Equality is a disorganizing concept in so far as human relationships mean order. It is 
order without a design; it attempts a meaningless and profitless regimentation of what has been 
ordered from time immemorial by the scheme of things. No society can rightly offer less than 
equality before the law; but there can be no equality of condition between youth and age or 
between the sexes; there cannot be equality even between friends. The rule is that each shall act 
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where he is strong; the assignment of identical roles produces first confusion and then alienation, 
as we have increasing opportunity to observe. Not only is this disorganizing heresy busily 
confounding the most natural social groups, it is also creating a reservoir of poisonous envy. 
How much of the frustration of the modern world proceeds from starting with the assumption 
that all are equal, finding that this cannot be so, and then having to realize that one can no longer 
fall back on the bond of fraternity! 

** * * 

Civilization has been an intermittent phenomenon; to this truth we have allowed 
ourselves to be blinded by the insolence of material success. Many late societies have displayed a 
pyrotechnical brilliance and a capacity for refined sensation far beyond anything seen in their 
days of vigor. That such things may exist and yet work against that state of character concerned 
with choice, which is the anchor of society, is the great lesson to be learned. 


AMERICAN HERO A Man of 


Consequence - Richard Weaver 


Richard Weaver fought ideas with ideas 


Richard Malcolm Weaver was born in 1910 at his ancestral Weaverville in the North 
Carolina mountains and died suddenly in 1963 at the height of his powers. He was educated in 
the University of Kentucky and later at Vanderbilt and Louisiana State Universities, studying at 
the latter two under men who had been prominent in the Southern literary renaissance that started 
in the 1920s and in the Southern Agrarian circle of the 1930s. He spent his mature life as an 
English professor at the University of Chicago. 

During vacations, Richard Weaver returned to Weaverville where he had kin and old 
acquaintances, and where he had purchased a home against his retirement. In his dealings with 
others he was known for humility, honesty, and considerate manners -- traits whose recent 
diminishment grieved and offended him, as did the loss of principles from which those qualities 
originate. 

Richard Weaver's austere bachelor existence was given almost entirely to teaching and 
writing. In the classroom he toiled at presenting a variety of demanding courses, but he did not 
disdain, as senior English professors usually do, the endless frustration of teaching freshmen how 
to write. Muddled writing reflects muddled thought, as he pointed out in numerous ways, and 
muddled thought is capable of infinite ill. Intellectual clarity must be improved before the tasks 
of education and restoration can proceed. 

Professor Weaver's books and essays are consistent in puncturing "liberal" assumptions 
and proceeding from there to seize initiatives by affirming old truths on grounds that had been 
overlooked or insufficiently established. Knowing that no narrow specialist could point the way 
to an achievement so encompassing as the rescue of our society from the materialism that is 
engulfing it, Weaver extended his outlook sweepingly to penetrate into literature and the arts, 
history, government, law, philosophy, science and technology, economics, education, 
psychology, sociology, journalism, and popular culture. Except for his work on literature and 
rhetoric, his approach was that of the Renaissance man, the learned amateur who sees things as a 
whole. 

In addition to Ideas Have Consequences, only his 1953 study called The Ethics of 
Rhetoric appeared during Weaver's lifetime. This last volume established his reputation on the 
subject. In reasserting the primacy of rhetoric as a cultural force, Weaver showed connections of 
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great significance between the distortion of language and our cultural decline. Happily enough, 
four more books bearing his name have appeared post-humously. Of these, two are anthologies 
of articles already printed in journals. Life Without Prejudice And Other Essays (1965) 
assembles some of Weaver's better opinion pieces. With its variety and sometimes personal tone, 
this little book offers perhaps the most attractive entry to Weaver. Language Is Sermonic (1970) 
collects significant studies on rhetoric, showing how linguistic abuses are used to advance 
"liberal" programs. In 1964, the deeply impressive Visions Of Order: The Cultural Crisis Of 
Our Time, which Weaver had completed shortly before his death, came from the press. As its 
title suggests, Weaver here continues the analysis of our malaise that he began in Ideas Have 
Consequences and recommends remedies. And The Southern Tradition At Bay: A History of 
Postbellum Thought, which appeared in 1968, traces the survival of ideals in the American 
South through 1910. 

The agrarian South furnished Weaver with a concrete embodiment of the endangered 
Western values whose champion he became. His studies revealed that life in his native region 
had been lived widely by precepts passed down in close attachment to land, family, and church. 
The result was a society where self-respect, formal manners, stability, neighborliness, consensus, 
hierarchy, and patriotism could flourish. 

In the Epilogue to The Southern Tradition At Bay, Professor Weaver declared: "The 
challenge is to save the human spirit by re-creating a non-materialist society. Only this can save 
us from a future of nihilism." 

Whether one calls it materialism, or modernism, or sees it simply as our separation (by 
government and misuse of technology) from natural patterns of living, Richard Weaver 
recognized the enemy that is abroad and assailing us, and he spent his life toiling creatively to 
huff back that deadly foe. Perhaps more than anyone else on the American Right, Richard 
Weaver taught conservatives that, whether for good or ill, it is ideas that ignite action. This is the 
greatest lesson we have had to learn. 

Weaver commenced in the late Forties to proclaim how ideas have consequences; how 
we got into our dilemmas not because of bad luck but because of dispositions planted in our 
hearts and heads by bad ideas spread by corrupt academicians, journalists, and others; and, how 
we can get out of those dilemmas by replacing bad ideas with good ones. This message was then 
novel to most conservatives, who were at the time engaged in an often mindless and certainly a 
relentless retreat before organized and militant "liberalism." 

Now our side has developed a growing cadre of articulate leaders who understand the 
enlightened principles Richard Weaver explained so luminously. To be sure, many others 
contributed richly in genius and toil to the conservative rebirth that began a generation back, but 
few more than this self-effacing man, Richard Weaver. 

-- JAMES B. GRAVES 


Reprinted from American Opinion, May 1984. 
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